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terior and Interior Views of the New 
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The topography of the British empire has, 
of late years, Saleaie an object of lack ge- 
neral interest, inquiry, and collection, that 
not only does the press teem — with the 
most voluminous ions of the pen, 
and the most splendid efforts of the gra- 
ver, but the dusty shelves of the dustiest 
libraries have been ransacked for works 
which had lain unheeded for generations, 
a nest for spiders, or a prey to bookworms 
of the smallest dimensions. Of these, some 
are almost unique, and therefore doubly 
dear to the black-letter collector, as well as 
the topographer; others again are scarce 
enough to fetch a price ten times greater 
than their original one; whilst, even of 
those which are more plentiful, correct or 
complete copies are not always to be met 
with, and of course demand and obtain a 
commensurate price. 

To ascertain the correctness of such co- 
pies is then an object not only of high lite- 
rary, but also pecuniary -interest, and re- 

ires an investigation at all times labo- 
rious ; and in cases where copies are scarce, 
almost impossible—an investigation, or col- 
lation, rendered more difficult from the want 
of lists of plates, the cancelling andstarring 
of sheets whilst the works were in the 
press, &c. 

It is evident therefore that a general 
guide, or directory, for ascertaining the cor- 
reetness of all copies, especially of volumi- 
nous and scarce works, and with numerous 
plates, must be highly useful, not only to 
the purchaser, but to the possessor of such 
copies, and of essential importance to to- 

hers and bibliographers in all their 
various ranks, or in regard to all their va- 
Tious Se 3; and it appears that this has 
been the leading principle of the author of 
the work before us, ich, however, em- 
braces a number of other objects of high 
literary interest. 

In this pursuit then accuracy and J owe ot 
cuity were the first great points of consi- 
deration. With respect to the latter of 
these, even a glance at the work itself is 
sufficient fm that it has been attained, 
whilst the whole internal evidence, as far as 
we have been able to examine it, affords an 
a indubitable proof in favour of the 


To give an extract from such a work 
to imitate the Hibernian who car- 
tied a brick, as the sample of a house to be 
sold, in his pocket ; but its plan will be 
when we state that it is di- 
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vided into counties, each section being ju- 
diciously arranged topographically, but with 
due regard to chronological order, forming, 
in fact, a history of what has been done for 
each division of the kingdom. In addition 
to this, the title page of each work is given 
verbatim, and in some cases the title pages 
where new ones have been printed; then 
follow notices respecting the various edi- 
tions, and the alterations which have been 
made in each; then the pages cancelled, or 
doubled by starring, as it is technically 
called ; the number of pages ; the numbers 
and names of plates in each edition, with 
the places where they ought to be inserted, 
including the painters’ and engravers’ names, 
to pent against the introduction of surrep- 
titious plates; and, in short, every infor- 
mation which could be obtained by a labo- 
rious collation of a doubtful copy with an 
approved one—a task often of extreme la- 
bour, loss of time, and difficulty, but which, 
by the assistance of this work, may now be 
completed in many instances in a few mi- 
nutes, and in all at the most in a fewhours. 

From this description of the plan and ob- 
jects, our readers may form some idea of 
the time occupied, and the labour bestowed 
on it by the author, or editor, as he mo- 
destly styles himself; but we suspect that a 
just idea of it can scarcely be drawn even 
from an investigation of the work itself; for 
it must be remembered that upwards of 
1500 volumes have been examined and 
collated page by , whilst in many 
instances duplicates and triplicates were 
re, for in various libraries throughout 
the kingdom. 

To speak of the multifarious information 
contained in this work would far exceed our 
limits ; we give a proof of it when we state 
that the article Lonpon alone, occupies 
more than 300 pages. 

The General Catalogue at the commence- 
ment of the first volume, is a most useful 
adjunct and continuation to the labours of 
the ge Goven ; whilst the lists of 
plates, including numerous portraits, will 
»e found a most useful supplement to 
GRAINGER. 

In short, this work, in addition to its 
great object, cannot fail to be useful to the 

rint collector, to persons about to form 
ibraries, to those who wish merely to ac- 
opr information, and most especially to 
who are anxious to have a guide for re- 
search upon every subject connected with 
topograp y, including pedigrees, genea- 


t is handsomely printed on large and 
small paper, and correctly too, as the list 
of errata is a7 short, when compared with 
the extent and difficulty of the work. If 
we have any regret to express concerning 
it, it is that the number of copies is so very 
limited as to make it already a scarce book, 





PRICE 1s. 


scribers : we trust, however, that the author 
will not only receive sufficient 
ment to complete his plan in regard to 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, but that he 
will extend the number of copies, of that 
generally useful, ifbibliographical colleceos 
generally useful. If bibli ical collectors 
will lock up scarce books their libraries, 
it is but an act of justice to the public to 
inform them what those books contain, and 
where they are to be found—the means of 
acquiring this information ought also to be 
general and easy of access. 





Reuicio Cieric1: a Churchman's 
Epistle. 8vo. pp. 26. 


We are not at all fond of polemical 
controversy; but if at all palatable, we 
would rather submit to it in good verse 
than in dull prose. 

Incipe, Damoeta: tm deinde sequere Menalca. 

Alternis dicetis: amant alterna Camenz., 
Not that we are certain of the superior 
advantages of alternate song in the dis- 
cussion of scriptural subjects; nor that 
the doctrinal points on which the com- 
batants seem to think man’s salvation 
depends, are more ably elucidated by 
what ‘‘ the Muses love,” than by the 
more solid forms of ratiocination; but 
because the practice is at least a pleas- 
ing variety, and perhaps, as the Green- 
landers settle their disputes by a trial 
of strength in singing, it may turn out 
that this is also the best way of accom- 
modating even religious differences in 
other parts of the world. 

The author of the present work does 
not sing long, but he sings well. His 
verse is nervous, and his principles 
sound. Without being, as we think, 
liable to the charge of gross illiberality, 
he is rather severe upon Dissenters, and 
Missionary and Bible Societies, and 
gives some caustic proofs of a mind 
observant of their proceedings, and of 
power to apply the lash to them where 
he believes it to be deserved. 

But it is our province, especially in 
such cases, to describe and exhibit: we 
take no share in these contests—content 
if the public will but behold in us 
active and impartial bottleholders. 

In a preface the writer declares him- 
self to be a minister of the Church of 
England, and submits these verses as 
the most obvious arguments in support 
of his preference for its establishment 





confined almost solely to the original sub- 


and doctrines, in opposition to modern 





Puritanism. He commences with a 
spirited y foe she-use af ‘rhyme 
a this be a zh yenal atteption 
to his production by a vigorous con- 
trast iwith the lightcr offspring of | 
poetry. ae 
Caught i triciqus tale 
Ta le ci te 
nd as the 0 uon Tr ‘Ss 
propaganda h ape ty ot al 
Fall slowly grows the never-dying ; 
‘The laurel meod which binds the Poet’s brow: 
Shadowed awhile by some obtrusive green, 
It strikes its roots most deeply ere ‘tis seen ; 
Framed for eternity, by age matures, 
And graws more lasting as it more endures. 

A refutation of Athciam, and adefence 
of the Bible, as we have received it 
from our forefathers, follow; and a 
profession of faith in revealed religion 
is added, in a style of excellent compo- 
sition; but we eannot say that the full 
force of argument has been here bronght 
into action; ayd this tends te ivapress 
us withan opinion that a short poem is 
not the most effectual methad ef sub- 
stantiating these important vigws.. We 
howeyer join condially in the reprehen- 
sion of illiterate and ignorant, and self- 
elected teachers ; of one of whom, before 
coming to quotition, we wil) relate an 
anceilite. ‘This pseudo expounder of 
Christianity. appeared ‘so excessively 
usinformed and absurd, that a gentle- 
man, among his euditers, from curiosity, 
asked him if he had ever read the 
Scriptures which he pretended to ex- 
plain. “* No, Sir,” said he, ** I can't 
read!" ‘How then dare you take 
upon you to attempt the explanation of 
what you do not kyow nor understand?’ 
Oh, Sir, 1 understands it very well; 
my wife reads, and I preaches!” 

But to oar Bard. 

Time was, and pity "tis such times are fied, 
When none explained the Scriptures but who read ; 
Anothor rule our wiser moderns teach, 
What matters reading ?2—They profess to preach. 
All are expounders now, and children prate 
Where grey-beard wisdown us'd to hesitate ; 
Aad teoning misses, for a day-school prize 
Transpose the types, and mar the prophecies. 

ut little weeds there for a ehucchman now 

e classic guidance of the birchen bough; 

But ‘little needs there for a Clerk’s renown, 
The sevou long years’ probation of a gown, 
And the clos¢ weeing Science made us pay, 
-Fill Cam_or Isis blazan’d.ys.M. A, 

Ah! how unfitting for more saintly kea, 
This carnal scholarship of worldly men ! 

Why waste our youth on learainz, when se see 
All kao wledge jamps to them extempore ? 
Each pious ’preatice fracly way dispcasc 
Saivation, licens’d now for cightean-pence ; 
Aad shoul! devotion tempt him from his awl, 
Ho'll get his orders, if he gets ‘his call. 

There is, we fear, too much truth in 
this bit of the picture. Modes of faith 





faith by br : 
5 a6 y brutal, ignogagc 





are yothing tothe horrors which must 





spring from the imculcations of any 
@, and pd 

aticism : our uradhouses and our sui- 

cides bear fearful witness of the effects 

of such lsbours. A. virtuous peet, 

the intrusion | 

jato the church of unfit persons; after 

painting whom, he exclaims, 

Fremestech agpetien oh ye mitred heads, 

Protect the c rhe ane Pay watt Nol Ponela 

On heads that cannot teach, and will pot Jearn.* 

But such a ‘precept ought not to be 
limited to one chureh or profession ; it 
ought to extend to all, and the legisla- 
ture of these Islands cowld render zo 
greater servive ty their population, and 
no fitter homage to the Almighty, 
than by protecting the lower classes 
from the delusions to which, in this 
respect, they are now exposed. 

The author on to particularize 
the various Gill Se nsebite of the various 
secis, whose mal-practices, he contends, 
are so detrimental to true religion. 
Ve Jimit our strictures to the warthless 
only; and while we love and ‘honour 
good men of all persuasions, copy his 
satire in the single light of hapest 
reviewing. 

Each. scot, united "gainst the Church alaae, 
Deals some specific nostrym of its own; 

Varies the mixture and the dose at will, 

And shews how many means there are to kill. 
On strong digestions one professor tries 

Fumes which transport, and gas which mystifies ; 
©r, for a yalotudinarian soul, 

Strong cordial drops, which chorish and console ; 
‘Senmons for them whose weakness needs repose, 
And glowing hymns to waken such as dose. 
Avother gives you, proud to pay his court, 
Some Bible-mecting’s neatly stitched report 5 
Where, by the Doctors cunningly devis'd, 

Cases and cures are yearly advertised ; 

Or asks, however low Peer purse and spare is, 
Your mite to furnish slops for missionaries. 

We cannot follow the waiter wee 
a well executed picture af a public 
meeting, of pcrsensef all religious per- 
suasians, to promote the proselytizing 
system: whether he is right or wrong 
in his views, he is very imposing in his 


verse, as one couplet will bear witness : 
Here cyld Socinus, with his cnnuing turns, 
Swindling salvation from the God he spurns. 


Neither do we ‘think it pecessary, for 
the illustration of this paem, to extract 
from the ensuing parts, in which there 
is a description of a death-hed of de- 
spair, jaduced by methedism, wenthy 
of Crabbe; another description, ex 
ceedingly pleasing, af a village pastor ; 
and a conclusion, xpplying whe vision 
ef his Jahours and happiness to the 
hapes of the author. Suffice it to say, 





that whatever differences of opinion 
gpy be felt en i s it main- 
tains, and even pe ‘its tone aul 
tewper, there can be none on the merits 


j.of this work as the production .of an 


able man. it closes with the 

passage, as the termination of a life of 
ministring as a Church-of-England 
Christian : 

And when, mine oven green turf above me spread, 
‘Some abler Pastar lays me with the dead, 

This be my record ;—“‘ Sober, not austere, 

A Churchman, honest to his Church, lies here : 
Content to tread where wiser feet had trod, 

He loved established modes of serving God, 
Preached from 2 pulpit, her than @ tub, 

And gave no guipea to a Bible Club, 





ee ee 


VOYAGE TO THE CONGO. 
(Captain Tuckey’s Narrative continued.) 

On the 11th of August they were 
visited by four women, with a fowl, 
half a dozen of exgs, and a small bas- 
ket of beans, to Pat These they pur- 
chased at double their warth, in honour 
of the chief merchant, whe, they were 
told, 

Was a princess of the Wlood in her own 
right, and that consequent'y she enjoyed 
the privilege of choosing her re and 
changing him as often as she liked; while 
he was confined to her alone, under peony. 
if a private person, of being sold as a 
slave. 

This lady however. offered herself ag | 
three companions (said to be she Che- 
neo's daughters) fur bine to the boat's 
crew, and they were much displeased 
at the noglect their liberal advances 
experienced. 

A very high price was here asked for 
provisions, nat less thane piece of halt, 
which cost in England 30s. for a small 
sheep which did not weigh 30dbs; and 
Captain ‘T. does not think that fifty 
men passing through the country could 
procure daily subsistance at this season. 

A Mandingy slave was at this fime 
brought, tied neck and heels with 
small gods : 

His answers to the questions put to ‘him 
were, that he was three. moons coming from 
his country, resem en Fivers, some- 
times ‘bh 3 that his own country-was 
~ el Mintolo, on the banks of'a river as 
broad as the Zaire, where we were, but so 
filled with rocks; that even canoes could 
not be used on ‘it; and that he had been 
taken when walking a short distance from 
his father’s house, by a slave catcher, who 
had shot him in the aceck with a bell, the 
cicatrice of the wound still remaining; am 
that he had been about two years from his 





us if axe are incourect. 


country. 
Hs spoke the Congo language very 
ius dy, and souking hemi be 
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of use, Captain T. purchased him; ex- 
plaining his motives to the natives, and 
giving him his liberty on the spot, and 
a promise on returning to England, to 
restore him to his friends. He ex- 
pressed no pleasure either at this infor- 
mation or at being released from his 


cords. 

On the 19th the Expedition weighed, 
and with the aid of oars and a track- 
rope at times, got up the south side 
of the river, till they came to a large 
sand hank extending two thirds of the 
way across, which compelled them to 
go to the other side. They soon 
reached an island where the current 
was s:) rapid that they could not pass 
it, though they had a strong breeze in 
their favour. They therefore crossed 
again, and anchored in a fine little cove 
named Nomaza. 

Ta crossing the river (says the Narrative) 
we passed several whirlpools, which swept 
the sloop reund and round in spite of her 
oars pa sails, and not without some dan- 
ger to so Jowand deep laden a boat. These 
vortices are formed in an instant, last but a 
few moments with considerable noise, and 
subside as quickly. ‘The punt got into one 
of them and entirely disappeared in the 
hollows, so that the depression of the 
vortex must have been three or four feet. - - - 

In the afternoon I went on shore, and 
ascended the highest hills under which we 
were anchored, and whose elevation might 
be 500 feet. From hence our upward view 
of the river was confined to a si short 
reach, the of which, however, 
Se prospect of helug aii te gut tee dow 

prospect i to get jou- 
ble boats up much further, none at all 
of being able to transport them by land. 
Both sides of the river appeared to be lined 
with rocks above water, and the middle 
obstructed by whirlpools, whose noise we 
heard in a constant roar, just where our 
view terminated by the closing in of the 
points. High breakers seemed to cross 
the river; and this place we learnt was 
called Casan Yellala, or Yellala’s Wife, and 
were told that no canoe ever attempted to 
pass it. The most distant hill, whose sum- 
mit appeared above the rest at the distance 
of 7 or 8 leagues, we found was 


Got of ag The mane of the 
was y Dr. Smith to 
the trivers of No rway, and partieularl 

the Glommen, the hills a ee wide bles 


high, pg towards the river, totally 


separated by such deep ravines | finding 


as to preclude the idea of conveying even a 
! them without immense labour. 


_ JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


‘This was the only tolerably clear day 
they had enjoyed since entering the 
river, the sun being visible both at 
rising and setting. The thermome- 
ter at 2 o'clock was at 80 degrees, 
and the heat caused a strong breeze 
in the evening, which continued all 
night, A regular rise and fall of 
water of eight inches was observed, and 
the slackening of the currents during 
the rise. 

On the 13th Captain T. ascertained 
that he might easily proceed 3 miles 
further up to Casan Yellala with the 
boats, but here a ledge of rocks stretch- 
ed from the north shore about two 
thirds of the breadth of the river (which 
altogether does not exceed half a mile,) 
the current breaking furiously on it, but 
leaving a smooth channel near the 
south shore, up which the boats might 
be canried inst the current. But 
Captain T. did not think it right to 
proceed above this 


As the shore on either side presents the 
most stupendous overhanging rocks, to 
whose ¢ alone the boats could be se- 
cured, while an impetuous current flows he- 
low ; ‘and as every information makes Yel- 
lala a cataract, of great perpendicular fall, 


Captain T. resolved rather to visit this 
cataract by land, and therefore, on 
the 14th, disembarked ‘‘ on the north 
shore in a cove with a fine sandy beach, 
covered with the dung of the hippopo- 
tamus, exactly resembling that of the 
horse.” The party consisted of 


Messrs. Smith, Tudor, Galwey, and 
Hodder, and 13 men, besides two Em- 
bomma interpreters (the Chenoo’s sons,) 
and a guide from Noki, with four days pro- 
visions. 


Their course lay between E.N.E. 
and N.E. by narrow footpaths, at first 
oyer very difficult hills, and then along 
@ level plateau of fertile land, as at 
Noki. 

At noon (proceeds the Captain) we 
reached Banza Cooloo, from dense we 
understood we should see Yellala. Anxious 
to get asight of it, I declined the Chenoo’s 
invitation to visit him, until my return. On 
the furthest end of the banza we unexpect- 
edly saw the fall almost under our feet, and 
were no less surprised than disappointed at 
ing, instead of asecond Niagara, which 
the description of the natives, and their 
horror of it had given us reason to expect, 
a comparative brook bubbling ovér its 


a’ 
south side of the river is here a vast 
hill of bare rock (sienite,) and the north a 
lower but more ipitous hill of the same 
substance, between which two the river has 


forced its course; but in the middle an 


the current into two narrow channels ; that 
near the south side gives vent to the great 
mass of the river, but is obstructed by rocks 
above and under water, over which the tor- 
rent rushes with great and noise, as 
may easily be conceived. ‘The channel on 
the north side is now nearly “7. and is 
composed of great masses of slate, with 
perpendicular fissures. The highest part 
of the island is fifteen feet above the 
present level, but from the marks on it, 
the water in the rainy season must rise 
twelve feet, consequently covers the whole 
of the breadth of the channel, with the 
exception of the summit of the island; and 
with the increased velocity must then pro- 
duce a fall somewhat more consonant to 
the description of the natives. In ascending 
two hills we observed the river, both above 
and below the fall, to be obstructed by rocks 
as far as we could see, which might be 
about four miles. Highly disappointed in 
our expectations of seeing @ grand cataract, 
and equally vexed at finding that the pro- 
gress of the boats would be muppet, we 
climbed back to our people, w we 
reached at 4 .0’cleck, totally exhausted. 

Such is the cataract of Yellala, the 
highést part of the Congo or Zaire to 
which European navigation can reach. 

The principal idea that the fall creates 
is, that the quantity of water which flows 
over it, is by no means equal to the volume 
of the river below it ; and yet as. we know 
there is not at this season a sing tributary 
stream sufficient to turn a mill, below the 
fall, we can hardly account for this volume, 
unless we suppose, as Dr. Smith suggests, 
the existence of subterranean communi¢a- 
tions, or caverns filled with water. 

After rest and refreshment our tra- 
vellers waited on the Chenoo with a 
little brandy, and found less pomp, but 
much more civility and ‘hospitality, than 
from the richer kings lower down. 
He was an old man, satisfied with the 
account of their motives for the visit, 
and presented some palm wine and 
six fowls, without asking for any thing 
in return. In one of the courts of his 


] tenement, however, they had the pain- 


ful sight of two men slaves prepared 
for sale, one having a long fork stick 
fastened to his neck, and the other with 
European-made irons on his legs.. There 
were fourteen of these wretches in the 
banza for sale, and bound for Em- 
bomma. 

Next morning Chngmas 15) they were 
surrounded by all the women of the 
banza, with fowls and eggs to exchange 
for beads ; they were taken in, for more 
than half the latter were half hatched. 
Neither pig, goat, nor sheep, could ‘be 
obtained, though this was the largest 
village they had seen. In the evening 
they set out to go above the falls, and 








island of slate still defies its power,and breaks 


in this day's journey crossed three deep 








ravines, the beds of torrents in the 


ey season, but now quite dry. In- 
deed they only once found a very small 
spring of water. Traces of antelopes 
and ines were noticed; and at 
night they bivouacked by the side of 
the only brook they had yet disco- 
vered. The thermometer did not fall 
below 70° being 10° higher than the 
preceding night. They notice 


The constant dryness of the atmosphere, 
in the quick drying of all objects exposed 
to it; meat hung up a few hours loses all 
its Pr and resembles the jerked meat 
of South America ; the plants collected by 
Dr. Smith were fit for packing in a day, 
while, towards the mouth of the river, he 
could scarcely get them sufficiently dry in 
aweek. The oxidation of iron also en- 
tirely ceases here. The hygrometer at sun- 
rise usually marks 50°; at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon, in the shade, 70°. 


No wonder that its effects on the 
human frame should soon be visible in 
those not inured to such a climate. 

The very next day (Aug. 16) Mr.Tu- 
dor and several people, unable to pro- 
ceed, were sent back, the first victims 
of this fatal expedition. The rest pushed 
on. They reached the banza Menzy 
Macooloo, and thence within two miles 
of the river, to which they dispatched 
the natives for water, as the people 
were too much fatigued to advance. 
Captain T. himself ascended a hill, and 
for five miles down the river saw the 
same appearances as the day before— 
a rocky channel with violent currents 
foaming through it. The river here 
seemed about a quarter of a mile broad ; 
and may be reckoned 12 or 14 miles 
from Yellala. 


Upwards (continues the Narrative, now 
most tragically full of interest) my view was 
stopped by the sudden turn of the river 
from D . to 8. ~ ; nce | the 

e a large bay, apparently freer 
~~ pti Sag" A rm Bi I descended 
a most precipitous path to the river side, 
where I foun four women fishing with a 
scoop net ; they had no canoe, and I learnt 
- that persons wanting to cross the river, are 
obliged to go from hence to the ferry 
above Yellala. J Hey the ate ene 
in, in turning to the S. E., on a high p 
teau of the north shore, is the banza Inga, 
which we understood was two days march 
from Cooloo(though its direct distance is not 
above 20 miles,) and that it is out of the do- 
minions of Congo. The only other infor- 
mation I could get here was, that the river, 
after a short reach to the S. E., turned 

to the N. ; and the appearance of the 

seemed to corroborate this informa- 
tion ; but as to the state of its navigation, 
or of the possibility of ing canoes, I 
could not acquire the slightest notion. 





The party dined where ‘they had 
halted and sent for water, and by 
8 o'clock, after walking ten hours, 
returned to Cooloo, where they found 
Mr. Tudor in a violent fever. Their 
guide was dreadfully afraid to go on 
after sunset, and every five minutes 
sounded a whistle, which had been fe- 
tiched by the gangam Kissey, to keep 
off spirits and wild beasts. The only 
traces of animals, however, were the 
foot prints of buffalues that had been 
to the brook to drink, and a wild-hog 
which crossed their path and escaped 
from the fire of four muskets. It is 
surprising that so bulky an animal as 
the buffalo should live in so hilly a 
country ; the ascent must be difficult 
to them ; and in descending, it was ob- 
served that they slid for considerable 
distances on their hind legs. 

At night the hills appear to be in a con- 
— blaze of fire, aay the hunters in the 

ay setting fire to the lon; s to 
drive out the animals. The ire > oainn to 
windward, as is always the case, the hun- 
ters keep to leeward of the spot fired; and 
the e, it would appear, being also aware 
of the direction which the fire will take, 
endeavour to avoid it, by also running to 
leeward, and consequently throw them- 
selves within the hunters’ reach. 

The guns are of Frenchand Portuguese 
manufacture, of great length, and each 
with several fetiches hanging to it, to 
prevent it from doing the owner any 
injury. 

(To be continued.) 





DR. NEALE’S TRAVELS. 
(Concluded.) 

The Oriental and Greek manners of 
Moldavia form a striking contrast to 
the Sclavonic and Hebrew forms and 
customs which prevail in Poland. 


The dress and warlike aspect of the Mol- 
davians is strikingly picturesque, and re- 
mains nearly the same as when Hadrian led 
their forefathers, the Dacians, in triumph 
to the Capitol of Rome, and when the Ro- 
man artists chiselled the dasso-relievo for 
the pillar of Trajan. The colour of their 
cap distinguishes them from the Walla- 
chians, whose head-dresses are black, while 
those of the Moldavians are white. Their 
dialect is as bold and masculine as their 
looks, composed of words chiefly Latin, but 
intermixed with Turkish and Sclavonic. 
These they pronounce with great strength 
and rapidity of utterance, enforcing their 
declamation with rude gestures and gri- 
maces. Living like the Tartars, as much 
on horseback as on foot, they inherit the 
strongest affection for that irable qua- 
druped, talking, soothing, whistling, or hal- 
loing to their by starts, during their 
long and rapid journeys, 





Near Galatz the travellers - crossed 
the remains of a Roman causeway in 
good preservation, and also an immense 
collection of tumuli or barrows, ex- 
tending for three English miles, and 
supposed to be the tombs of the an- 
ecient Scythians slain in fight against 
Darius the son of Hystaspes. At Ga- 
latz, seated on the brink of the Danube, 
a bargain was concluded with a Greek 
Reis to sail next day, and land them at 
Constantinople, the Governor intimat- 
ing to the navigator that his life was 
answerable for the performance of this 
engagement. They lodged for the 
night in a Greek monastery, the win- 
dow-frames of which were covered 
with the air-bladders of sturgeons taken 
in the Danube. 

Sailing down the south branch of 
this river, the author passed Isaxi. 
Here a Turk wanted to levy contribu- 
tions, but was kept off by the sight of 
two loaded rifles presented at him by 
the ‘Christian dogs ;’ and a little lower 
down where the crew landed at a Bul- 
garian village, called Tulese, to pur- 
chase goats milk, the inhabitants, mis- 
taking them for Turks, fled en masse. 

In this part of the work we have nu- 
merous digressions into ancient history 
and mythology, all of which we leave 
for the more modern matter, 

A very extraordinary rippling is caused 
by the meeting of the waters of the Danube 
with those of the Black Sea; and as the 
former are muddy and charged with a whit- 
ish sediment, the distinction between the 
two currents may be traced out many miles 
from the shore. 

The coast stretches in a dead flat along 
the shore of the Black Sea, from the 
southern mouth of the Ister, till it meets a 
promontory extending from the grand chain 
of Mount Hemus. - -- ; 

Several ruins are spread alung the 
shore. A storm drove the vessel into 
Agatopoli, consisting of a few wretched 
cottages. Again putting to sea, the 
gale increaséd, and the sailors in de- 
spair threw themselves on the quarter 
deck before a picture of the Panagia, 
and refused to exert themselves or trim 
the lateen sails. The vessel was now 
run into Eneada, the only safe anchor- 
age on the European shore, for ships of 
any size, between the Danube and the 
Bosphorus. Here they were compelled 
to remain several days, and Dr. Neale 
thinks that this is the identical place 
where Eneas founded his first city after 
flying from Troy. From Eneada they 
sailed to Terapia, steering at night into 
the latter port through a fleet of fishing 
boats, each with a light in the prow, 
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by which the fishermen were spearing 
tunnies ; 


Quemadmodum vero pisces per noctem dolosi 


Ad bolum impellunt, velocibus scaphis ferentes 

Lucidas faces: trepidant verd conspicati 

Pisces; neque sustinent agitatam flammam. 
Oppian. 

Terapia is finely situated on a little 
rocky promontory overhanging the Bos- 
phorus, and is, for nine months in the 
year, a most delicious residence. On 
this classic spot an English renegado, 
named Selim Effendi, was en in 
constructing a paper mill by order of 
the Sultan. 

Dr. Neale was called upon profes- 
sionally to visit the Sultana Valide (the 
Sultan’s mother) who was afflicted with 
an inveterate quartan ague of ‘eighteen 
months standing, and died shortly after. 
Previous to seeing the patient, there 
was a consultation with seven Turkish 
and Greek physicians ; three of whom, 
calling themselvs Boerhaavians, were in 
favour of one mode of treatment, and 
the other four, professing themse)ves 
to be Brownonians, contended for ano- 
ther. Dr. Neale ‘coincided with the 
former, anil thus describes his visit to 
the Sultana’s kiosk. 


After exchanging my shoes at the door 
for a pair of yellow slippers, papouches, we 
entered the royal apartments. On a mat- 
tress, or minder, in the middle of the floor, 
was extended a figure covered with a silk 
quilting, or macat, richly embroidered. A 
emale figure veiled was kneeling at the 
side of her pillows, with her back towards 
the door of entrance, and the Kislar Agassi 
(a hideous Ethiopian, the chief of the black 
Eunuchs) beckoned me to kneel down by 
her side, and examine the pulse of the Sul- 
tana. Having complied with this request, 
I expressed a wish to see her tongue and 
countenance, but that, I was given to un- 
derstand, could not be permitted, as I must 
obtain that information from the report of 
the chief physician. The most profound 
silence was observed in the apartment, the 
eunuchs and physicians conversing only by 
signs. The Hazni Vekeli (black Eunuch, 
keeper of the privy purse) then took me b 
the arm, cal turned me gently round, 
with my face towards the door of entrance, 
over which was a gilded lattice, concealin, 
the Emperor Selim (III.) who had place 
himself there to witness the visit. 

The patient survived only eight days, 
being in her 72d year. 

When the Sultana found herself dying, 
she sent for her son, and making him dud 
down by the side of her couch, she with 
tears implored his forbearance and future 
protection in behalf of her favourite (Yusuf 
Aga, who had amassed immense wealth 
under her protection.) It is said that she 
even required the Sultan to repeat an oath 





after her, that he never would injure a hair 
of Yusuf’s head, and that if he failed in 
mercy towards him, or neglected his advice 
he prayed Allah that every drop of milk 
which he had sucked from her breasts might 
prove as poison within his veins. The Sul- 
tana then kissed her son, and soon after- 
wards expired. This maternal denuncia- 
tion, the most tremendous to a Turk that 
can be imagined, was duly remembered by 
Selim, who did not confiscate a single pias- 
tre of the many millions that Yusuff had 
amassed. About twelve months afterwards, 
Yusuf was sent into Asia as governor of 
Erzerum—and Selim fell into the snares of 
his enemies, Mousa Pacha, the crafty Kia- 
makan; the affair of the Dardanelles, and 
the revolt of the janissaries, succeeded ; Se- 
lim was betrayed into the power of his ene- 
mies, and deposed. The maternal denun- 
ciation was in a manner fulfilled by the 
violent death of Selim. The Sultana had 
been a woman of great beauty, and strong 
natural talents, fond of the English nation, 
and averse to the dark intrigues of the 
French and Russian factions. 

During her lifetime she managed 
her son, and the affairs of the empire. 
While at Terapia, 

The wind continuing for two or three days 
from the north, we were surprised (says the 
writer) at beholding a singular rippling ap- 
pearance in the midst of the waters o the 
Bosphorus, forming a dark serpentine line 
about a mile and a half in length. Over 
and all around this rippling were assembled 
a prodigious concourse of aquatic fowls, 
swans, cormorants, pelicans, penguins, 
solan geese, ducks, guails,*divers,&c. which 
shrieked in hoarse concert as they dived 
upon the myriads of pelamydes (for such 
they were) which floated down in mid 
channel. 


The boats from Constantinople soon 
arrived to take their share in the tunny 
fishery, which was but the advanced 
guard of the grand army coming down 
from the Palus Meotis, terrified by the 
first approach of the bleak no:thern 
blasts and equinoctial gales. 

Before mid-day, some hundred boats hav- 
ing arrived, the numbers of fish captured 
were prodigious. These boats were navi- 
gure by Turks, Albanians, and Greeks, 

abited in the diversified and richly coloured 
costume of their respective nations, throw- 
ing their seines, and pulling against the ra- 
pi current, bawling, shouting, and wrang- 
ing for the prize, which they were even 
forced to contest with the fowls of the air, 
who [which] intrepidly descended to seize 
the fish when struggling amidst the meshes 
of their nets. They gave a life and anima- 
tion to the picture, which, surrounded by 
the sublime scenery of the Bosphorus, con- 
stituted, as a whole, one of the most superb 
and impressive spectacles I had ever be- 





* This is either a mistake of the press or a 
name applied to some aquatic bird with which 
we are unacquainted.—Epiror, 
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held. This occupation continued without 
ceasing, day and night, till the fourth morn- 
ing, when the last of the shoal passed 
Terapia. 

The author next dilates on the un- 
healthy situation of Constantinople, 
which, though enjoying a site the most 
beautiful under heaven, is surrounded 
by about 20 square miles of marshy 
ground. Dr. N. ascribes the dreadful 
ravages of the plague chiefly to this 
cause, and assigns another reason, of 
which we do not remember to have 
read before, viz. the being clothed in 
animal substances, generally in a state 
of decay; for the Turkish, Armenian, 
anl Greek wqmen, wear silken che- 
mises, which are very seldom washed. 

A melancholy story is related of the 
death of Don Joze Ocarris, the Spanish 
ambassador, who, with several of his 
suite, fell victims to a medicine pre- 
pared by a Jew at Ruschuk, which, 
trusting to Saracenic pharmacy, they 
unfortunately took as a remedy for 
the marsh fever.—The well-known 
murder of Mr. Wood, the messenger, 
is also interestingly detailed. 

There is a very animated description 
of Constantinople, which we regret our 
limits will not permit us to extract. 
A short notice of Mustapha Bairactar, 
and of the British renegado we have 
already mentioned, we cannot however 
prevail on ourselves to pass over. Of 
the former we are told— 

His whole life seems like a splendid 
dream, for he was first a pirate on the Da- 
nube in a small boat manned with nine des- 
peradoes, whose lives and fortunes he com- 
manded. The courage and energy he dis- 
played in this avocation, proved an intro~ 
duction to the Grand Seignor’s favour, who 
appointed him Bairactar, or standard- 
bearer of Mahomet’s green ensign, and 
finally, Pacha of Ruschuk, with an in- 
come of about 12,000/. sterling per annum. 
The duties attached to his Pachalik, were 
to exterminate his associates the pirates on 
the lower Danube, and to keep in check 
his neighbour the Pacha of Widdin, the 
far-famed Paswin Oglou. For this pur- 
pose he had disciplined and kept in py a 
corps of 40,000 janissaries, chiefly Alba- 
nians. Gratefully attached to Selim, he, 
on the deposition of that ill-fated prince, 
marched to Constantinople to replace: him 
on the throne. The cruel murder of Selim 
frustrated his generous intentions, but he 
had the satisfaction of deposing Mustapha 
the fourth, and of elevating to the throne 
Mahmoud the second, and of being himself 
appointed Prime Vizier. He died the death 
of a hero, by blowing himself up in a pow- 
der magazine, after ea. | been betrayed 
at the disastrous feast of reconciliation 
with the janissaries at Kiat Hane, on the 
12th of November 1808.” 
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Of the renegaddes, and particularly 
of our countryman, the following is the 
account :— 


It has been the constant policy of the 
Turks to encourage scientific Christians to 
embrace their religion and enter their ser- 
vice. Renegadoes of this kind were for- 
merly much more numerous than in later 
times. But their places have been supplied 
[a a class of adventurers chiefly French, 
like the Baron de Tott, who, without un- 
dergoing circumcision, or abjuring their re- 
ligion, have rebuilt their fortresses and or- 
ganized their dockyards. The only rene- 


gado who was at Constantinople in 1805, 
was an named i¢, whose 
Moslem 


was Selim Effendi. This gen- 
tleman was, I believe, a native of Reading 
i eee ton Seer 
e any. Duri e 
embassy of Sir Robert Aine ie, Baillie and 
another Gentleman, on their return over- 
land from India, arrived at Pera, and took 
up their residence at the inn. It was soon 
a s made known by their landlord 
to the Ambassador, that being in very dis- 
tressed circumstances, they entered 
into a negotiation with the Porte, to embrace 
Mahometanism, and enter the Turkish ser- 
vice. Sir. R. Ainslie had no sooner satis- 
fied himself of the truth of this statement, 
than he sent for them, and very humanely 
extended to them the ome assistance 
which they needed, together with many hos- 
pitable attentions, warning them, at the 
same time, against the fatal consequences 
that might attend such Brpeipeency- The 
romised to renounce their intentions, and 
in fact soon after embarked for England. 
But, within twelve months, Baill's returned 
to Smyrna, and having embraced Mahome- 
tanism in due form, assumed the name of 
Selim. Repenting soon after the step he 
had taken, he returned to England, but his 
friends now refused to acknowledge him, 
and finding himself an outeast in society, 
he returned once more to Turkey. Selim 
behaved kindly to him, created him Ef- 
Bene and lone = —— ee or 
uerry, and employed him as a Civil En- 
iene. the cleat icthont of mills 
and barracks. , apr wane im with 
a young Turk ife; but the poor man 
was miserable, and his - i esr was in 
creased e neglect he experien ter 
the death of Selim. In fine, being over- 
taken by bad health, and narrowly watched 
by his Turkis h attendants, during the se- 
vere fasts of the Ramazan, his indisposition 
took a fatal turn, and he died a martyr to 
his new faith, and the reproaches, proba- 
bly, of his own concience ; leaving his name 
and memory as a fatal monument and warn- 
ing to his countrymen to avoid such a 
career 


Although there are other parts which 
we might indulge ourselves, and we trust 
our readers, in quoting from this agree- 
able volume, yet as the claims of con- 
temporary literature are numerous and 
strong upon us, we must now take our 





ene nde Dr. Neile. yee there béen a 
e less display of learning in his 
work, we would have liked it fully as 
well, though such portion is far from 
beings unentertaining. There are some 
twelve or fourteen beautiful plates ; and, 
upon the whole, We consider this book 
as a very pleasing addition to that class 
of writing to which it belongs. 


aut to a. 





A Paraphrase on the Economy of Human 
Life. By William Russell Macdo- 
nald. pp. 120. 


Wits thé exception of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and perhaps two or thrée 
other works, few publications can boast 
of greater popularity than ‘ ‘The Eco- 
nomy of Human Life.’ We may add, 
that few are more desérving of it. The 
soundness of its moral precepts, the 
tone of virtuous feéling, the pure reli- 
gious principles which pervade that Iit- 
tle volume, are énhanced in value to 
the reader by an axiomatic eastern style, 
not overloaded with metaphor, but par- 
taking a good deal of that manner which 
is almost peculiar to the holy Scrip- 
tures. The book is too well-known to 
require an example ; but we copy seve- 
ral passages, at random, lest there 
should be any one to whom it is not 
famifiar. They are from the last Chap- 
ter on ‘ Death.’ 

He hath not spent his life ill who know- 
eth to die well ; neither can he have lost all 
his time, who employeth the last portion of 
it to his honour. 

He was not born in vain who dieth as he 
ought: neither hath he lived unprofitably 
who dieth ag Oa 

Wouldst thou to die nobly, let thy 
vices die before thee. -Happy is he who 
endeth the business of his life before his 
death; who, when the hour cometh, hath 
nothing to do but to die; who wisheth not 
delay, because he hath no longer use for 
time. 

Avoid not death, for it is a weakness : 
fear it not, for thou understandest not what 
it is ; all that thou certainly knowest is this, 
that it putteth an end to ey sorrow. ’ 

Think not the longest life the happiest ; 
that which is best pre oop he doth man the 
most honour; himself shall rejoice aftet 
death in the advantages of it. 

Such is the style and manner of the 
original. The elements of poetry aré 
inherent in it; and it is astonishing 
with what fidelity our Paraphrast (be- 
lying the literal import of that name) 
has been enabled to clothe it in the 
garb of English verse. 

We took an occasion in a former 
Number of the Literary Gazette (No. 
44,) in introducing some lines on 4 
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meélanclioly event, to notice that they 
were the production of a Mechanic—of 
a nian whose acquaimtance with the 
Muses was not the fruit of itfléri¢ss— 
a sport to fill up the fime ; tiot the re- 
sult of the cireumstances of his educa- 
tion’ Or habits tending to give that bias 
to the mind; but the offspring of irre- 
sistible nature, of an innate passion 
neither to be repressed by the daily toils 
for subsistence, nor diverted by the pe- 
rils and hardships of a seaman's life. 
This is the genuine poetic feeling; and 
it is pleasing to contemplate it bursting 
all bonds, and redeeming one “ mate in- 
glorious Milton " from the too common 
oblivion :—We quote the passage, but 
must not be misunderstood te mean a 
comparison. Our Author is, however, 
a man of real genius, and neither his 
want of early cultivation, nor his hum- 
ble lot, have had power to overcome 
that strong propensity on which hinges 
the debateable maxim poeta nascitur, 
non fit. Mr. Maedonald’s example would 
be a potent argument in support of the 
Roman rule. 

With the talent we have described, a 
poetical imagination, and great facility 
in versifying, the task which the Au- 
thor has performed in paraphrasing 
The Economy of Human Life, was cer- 
tainly one of the most apt which he 
could havé undertaken. He has done 
great justice to it, and produced a book 
likely to be as highly popilar and as 
morally useful as the original. Wé no- 
tice a few typographical and seme 
rhythmieal errors, which we take it for 
granted will be corrected in the next 
edition. An occasional redundancy of 
epithet is among the chiefdefects. But 
these are véry slight blémishes; and 
were wé asked fo pitch upon a work 
well calculated for the perusal of the 
humbler classes of society, and for the 
study of the young, we could not do 
better thar select that of which we now 
proceed to give a specinren. We copy 
the whole Chapter on Death, which con- 
tains the extracts already quoted :— 
As doth the Alchernist the metal prové, 


So death is of our lives the Certain test ; 
Then Truth shall speak where falsehood dare not 


By her our motives hére shit be ; 
He well hath spent his life who blest,— 
Who contemplates his end shall live content ; 
el foto yg 
Far Trade he ahh lous Phe shensage Ee lth 
sent. 

Wauld’st thou die nobly, let thy vices die 
Bele thee ena fit'e 5 ere thy death ; 
When he commands, représs the 
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Att Fate's dicres wane porrawet 
blessings to sd sure and rife ? 
Mie Virtae ott hes her laurel weave, 
La ti leave this world of care anit strife :— 
itv is the whole Eeononty of Humati Life. 

‘The author's verse is as various as his 
subjects, and we scareely know a form 
which hé has not successfully imitated. 
Fhe folloWing ate exainples, taken 


whereter the book opens: :— 
Woman, 
Ditaghter' of Love! his fairest child, give ear, — 
And let the words of Pridence fill thine heart; 


racket pe ee nar endear, 
Thy beauty, whi as the rose appear, 
When re& of bloom, shall stilliteawects impart, 


Man's rational companion thou wast made,— 
Remember thou art not his passion’s slave ; 
Thy end of being is—his toils to aid, 
To sooth with tenderness when joys shall fade, 
And ere hissoul when sinking to the grave. 
‘ &e, &e, _- —- — 


Sincerity. 
Oh! thou who aft in love with Trath, 
ina her clarins ; 
Success shall croivh thy constancy 
While sheltered’ in her arms. 


The tongue is rooted to the heart 
Of him, that is sincere ; 
Hypocrisy and smooth deceit 


Ne’er in his words appéar. 
&e. &e. 


We would recommend a careful re- 
vision of this exceHent little book ; and 
When the condition of its author, and 
the difficulties he Nad to surmount, are 
considered, we are sure that we shall 
not be thought to have rewarded what 
he has already achieved with too warm 


# panegyric. 


EXPEDITION OF CYRUS. 
JOURNAL DES SAVANS. POR JANUARY 1818, 
ANALYSED. 


Art. 1. Major Renne?l’s Tlastrations of the 
History of the Expedition of Cyrus. 


On the first appearance of this most impor- 
tat work, we (in our 6th Number) has- 
tened to, announce it to our readers; but 
as we could not at that time enter into any 
ing like a critical examination, without 
ng our notice for a longer time than 
the nature of our planallows, we are happy 
tohave this pees of recurring to a 
production, which the great name of the 
author, arid the nature of the subject render 
80 highly interesting to the learned world. 
Phe of the Expedition of Cyrus 
the younger, and of the retreat of the 10,000 
Greeks who accompanied him, is one of the 
most curious monuments that time has pre- 
served to us. If we consider it merely in a 
ical point of view, it may be Catled 
. For where shall we find in other 
uit Works, « detaited 





of two 


routes of Western Asia, of 
> drawn wp twenty-two centu- 
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ries ago by an attentive traveller, by a judi- 
cious and well-informed General ? 

[M. Letronne, slightly touching on the 

revious labours of Duval d’Abbeville, of 

. de L’Isle, of D’Antille, of Forster, of 
M. Barbie du Bocage, observes that a com- 
plete analysis of the Expedition of Cyris 
was stilla derideratum,which Major Reanell 
has undertaken to supply by the present 
work, which is arog? the sequel to his 
Geographical System of Herodotus. Hay- 
ing stated the titles of Major R.’s 16 Chap- 
ters, Mr. L. proceeds :] 

M. Rennell informs us, in several parts 
of his work, that the system of Geography 
which he has used to explain and clear up 
the route of the 10,000, is developed in his 
inedited work on the comparative Geogra- 

hy of Western Asia; the result of which 
is an entirely new map (Preface p. xiii.) 
of which the three maps annexed te his 
work give an idea. They seem to him so 
exact, that it is not the itinerary of Xeno- 
phon which he employs to rectify or com- 
plete’ them; on the contrary, it is by them 
that he judges of the inaccuracies of the 
Greek author: whenever he finds any diffi- 
culty in making the text of Xenophon agree 
with the modern Geography, it is always 
the Greek author who is wrong. M. Ren- 
nell does not appear to suspect that the 
map itself may be sometimes erroneous. 
his method has a very marked influ- 
ence on the whole of Major Rennell’s work ; 
and as the authority of so great a master 
might san ooh the idea of applying it to 
other ancient writers, we think it may be 
useful to shew here the inconveniences with 
which it seems to us to be attended. 

It necessarily supposes that we know with 
precision two principal elements: 1. The 
standard of the measures in which Xeno- 
phon expresses the distances between the 
various stages of his route; and 2d, the 
positive Geography of the countries through 
which he passed ; for it is clear that if we 
were in possession of only one of these tio 
elements, it would be wholly impossible to 
know when the author is mistaken. Whit 
then would be the case, if we had not sufli- 
ciently precise notions ef either the one or 
the other? Now. this is pretty nearly the 
state of this important question. 

Let us begin with the measures: The 
distances are expressed in Xenophon in two 
manners, in por whoa or day’s marches, and 
in parasangs, which this author uniformly 
estimates at 30 stadia. From Sardes to 
Cunaxa, the scene of the battle, the two 
estimates are applied to each distance ; and 
this half of the route is for this reason wor- 
thy of the entire attention of the geogra- 
pher’; but ia the course of the retreat, we 
find about half the distances expressed 
in day’s march only ; for this portion there- 
fore we are obliged for the most to 
abandon the calculation of the route, and 
to have récourse to indications drawn from 
local circumstanees. The first difficulty is 
to know the length of the parasang, and 
consequently of the stadium, which was 
thé thirtieth part of it. There are reasens 
for believing, from the comparison of the 














text of Xenophon with the Itiierary of 
Jerusalem in two points, that. the parasang 
in Asia Minor answered to three Roman 
mil¢s, .. But are we quite sure that im the 
whole extent of the countries traversed by 
the 10,000, the parasang was the. same? 
Were there not many parasangs, as there 
are at this day many fursangs? 

The probability of this fact would alone 
be sufficient to cast a doubt on the reality 
of the errors, which we might be inclined 
to impute to Xenophon; but this fact is not 
merely probable—it is certain; and if we 
had not in this respect the precise testimo- 
nies of Strabo, Pliny, and Agathias,': we 
should need, in order to convince ourselves 
of it, but to make a comparison, which, 
simple and decisive as it is, has not, as far 
as we know, yet occurred to any body, ,Ae- 
cording to Xenophon, the route from Sardes 
to the place of battle was 52] parasangs ; 
adding 12 parasangs between that place and 
Babylon, we have for the road 

parasangs. 
From Sardes to Babylon. . . . 583 
According to-Heredotus, the 
Royal route between Suardes 
and Susa was ....,... 450 
(and the detail ef the text of Herodotus 
proves, thaf there is ne error in tls sum 
total.) ‘ 

It is clear, that if the parasang whieh 
the two historians have employed is. the 
same measure, the route frem Sardes to Ba- 
bylon must be longer than that from Sardes 
to Susa—but the contrary is the ease; the 
route from Sardes to Susa is the longest 
nearly in the proportion of 1} to 9; whenee 
the manifest proof results, that the owe 
of Xenophon is not the same as that use 
to express the distances on the Royal route. 

We are now then led to the second ele- 
ment; for it appears that the question is 
now reduced to know, whether the geogra- 
phy of Western Asia is: sufficiently advanced 
for us to helieve ourselves authorized to 
tax Xenophon with error whenever he does 
not agree with our, maps. Now it. is not 
necessary to be profowndly versed in the 
histery of geography, to pronounce nega+ 
lively, even alter reading the detail of the 
new information which Majer Rennell has 
procured (see our Gth Number.) 

lt appears by this emmeration, that Ma- 
jor Rennell has “i nes able to pitecnré 
any thing new and posifive respecting, tlie 
faterior Se Asia Mine, the route, from Iskuus 
to Thapsacus, the course ef the: Euplaiates 
to Babyloa, and lastly, respecting the inter- 
val betiveen the Carduchian mountains aid 
Trebisend, that. is to » the largest and 
most important part of the route by which 
the Greeks passed. It is therefore certain 
that the number of preeise notions respeet- 
ing Asia, is still extremely circumsenbed. 
It cannot be too often repeated, that with 
the exception of sone points on the coast 
of the Euxine and of the Mediterrdnean, 
there are not in all Turkey in Asia more 
than three fy astronomiecally deter- 
minéd, namely Aleppo, Bagdad, and Diar- 
bekir, and even of the two last the longi- 
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render justice to the profound learning, to 


not sure within 10 or 12 d » 80 that it 

may be said with truth, that, excepting 

two positions, there is not any one on the 

whole route of the 10,000, in the interior of 

Cu cvuney, which is known within 5 or 6 
ues, 

t follows that, considering the itive 
grography of those eountvina it is capeest- 

not to confess that we are very far from 
possessing sufficient knowl to lay down 
& comparative map, which shall afford in the 
details any thing more than approximation. 
All the en a D’Anville, of a Rennell, 
pe whgrary ; pepe to be the mse 
of this last geographer, 
his map will be ya in a cmell number of 
points only, faulty in a multitude of others, 
and conjectural in all the rest! ! 

[Having thus stated his reasons for be- 
lieving that Major Rennell has been led to 
impute errors to Xenophon, either from 
placing too much confidence in the map which 

e has himself laid down, or from maki 
too frequent application of another basis 
which is necessarily very uncertain, namely, 
the mean day’s march, M,. Letronne enters 
into a long and elaborate critique, into 
which it would far exceed our limits to fol- 
low him, in which he endeavours to sup- 
port his opinion, doing justice however in 
various points to the rare sagacity of the 


learned her. M. Letronne hav- 
inuimotiond tha chrenclogical dleceedloa, ta 


which “yor Rennell attempts to fix the 
dates of the — events of the expedi- 
tion,* which he one of the chief orna- 
ments of the work, and of which he gives 
the a concludes in the following man- 
mer :— 

** We here terminate this Analysis, the 
length of which we hope will be excused b 
the im ce of the work and the merit 
of the author. Though we have thought it 
our duty, for ‘the interest of science and 
truth, to propose to this learned geogra- 
pher, whose erudition is respected by none 
more highly than by ourselves, some doubts 
respecting the employment of his method, 
and on the os he has made of it to 
the text of Xenophon, we do not the less 


the talent for discussion, to the judicious 
criticism which he has again displayed, and 
pe! baw he ee a viously given such 
8 roofs in his Geographical System 
of Herodotus. : 4 


‘* Tt has to us important to de- 
duce from pr eerhee a thath which we 
believe incontestable, namely, that if the 
Geography of Western Asia is sufficiently 
known to enable us to err but in a trifling 

respecting the route of the 10,000, 
and the position of several points, it is still 
teo imperfect for our modern maps to serve 


® Major Rennell fixes the departure from 
Ephesus 7th Feb, ann. 401 A.C. ; the of 
the fEuphrates, Sth August; battle of Cunaxa, 
7th te et oan ae 
16th Dec.; and em ion at Cotyora, 13th 
April, ann. 400. 








8 THE LITERARY GAZEITE, AND 
tude is by no means certain : that of Bag- are cartane or. 
dad was observed by Beauchamp, and is 
still a_little doubtful; that of Diarbekir is 


to decide that Xenophon is mistaken in any 
part whatever of his route. I would desire 
no other proof than the excellent piece of 
hy which Baer Rennell has placed 
in the A dix to his work, and which is 
entitled, ‘‘ On the best Method of perfect- 
ing the Geography of the Anabuasis, in giv- 
ing valuable advice to travellers who 
or through the countries between the Me- 
iterranean and the Tigris: he shews him- 
self, with equal learning and judgment, how 
limited is in this respect the knowledge of 
the moderns. 

‘* Doubtless it might happen, that all the 
corrections which this learned geographer 
proposes to make in the text of Kelophen. 
were confirmed in the ir vg But till expe- 
rience shall cause us to change our opinion, 
we shall remain convinced that the same 
will happen with pert ea as has already 
happened with Herodotus in respect to 
Egypt. The more the moderns shalt become 
acquainted with Western Asia, the more will 
they find the number of the errors dimi- 
nish, which they are rather too hasty in 
imputing to that historian. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





MEDICAL MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Mr. Epiror, 

In the column of “ Literary Intelli- 
gence,” in your last Number (59), p. 159, 
I observe some notice of an ‘‘ Essay on 
Music, considered in its relations to Medi- 
cine,” announced for publication inGermany, 
a subject on which I beg leave to offer a 
few curious facts for your very interesting 
Journal—facts deduced from my own ex- 


Y | perience. 


Having been for some years troubled 
with a dry husky cough, I have repeatedly 
noticed, especially in the evening, when 
previously free from irritation, that on 
sitting down to the pianoforte, the irrita- 
tion and cough have instantly come on. 
This happened so frequently as to be quite 
troublesome; but I soon observed that 
some’songs or pieces appeared to have this 
tendency more than others: then I noticed, 
that turning from one air tu another, or 
from one an of a lesson to another, the 
irritation has almost instantly gone off. 
On a closer investigation, I ascertained 
that the irritating tunes were all in the 
major key, and that those were most so 
which had most sharps, more especially 
than those with flats; whilst those airs 
that gave relief were in the minor key, an 
observation to which T was led by the 
ch of key in instrumental pieces. 

Being very lately afflicted with a most 
violent inflammation of the lungs, which 
went off slowly, but accompanied with an 
almost constant irritation and contraction 
of the trachea and larynz, 1 determined to 
je Bey experiment how far music might 

rd relief, and constantly found, that the 
tendency to cough was always checked by 





airs or movements in the minor key, espe- 
cially in 4 or C minor. 

~~ are the aoe Mr. Editor ; prong 
only di was how to account for them, 
a ig see Fy I derived great assistance 
from a little work of modest pretensions, 
the Pianoforte Pocket Companion, founded 
upon a » ed which, if correct, must in- 
dubitably uce the facts which I have 
stated. The theory. there sed, a 
theory, I believe, perfectly original, is, that 
sounds, of whatever nature, enter the ear 
and tune the tympanum to their specific 
key; that the ear, thus tuned, acts by sym- 

hy on the larynx, tuning it to the specific 

ey, either by contracting it for major 
sounds and major intervals, or by relaxing 
it and increasing its diameter, perhaps also 
altering its length, for minor sounds and 
intervals; that the ear also acts in asimilar 
way upon the mind, tuning it either to the 
major or minor key; that the voice, if 
singing by note, will act in the same 
manner upon the ear and mind; and finally, 
that the mind, if cheerful or sad, will tune 
the ear and voice to the sprightly major, or 
serious minor; whence it naturally happens, 
that sprightly airs will be discordant to an 
ear tuned minor, and vice versa. 

On this theory then, I d, that my 
throat and windpipe being irritated by a 
very small portion of viscid phlegin, be- 
came painfully contracted, until the relaxa- 
tion produced by the sympathy from the 
ear, renewed the tendency to cough; and 
as the experiment never failed, I am in- 
duced to believe that the theory is per- 
fectly correct and philosophical. 

Now, Sir, if music can operate thus by 
contraction or relaxation upon one part of 
the human frame, it may do so upon others ; 
but if the German work, which you an- 
nounce, founds its reasoning upon this 
principle, I here beg leave to put in a caveat 
against any claim of originality on the 
of its author, as the little work of which I 
speak has been published upwards of three 
years, and therefore, for the sake of our 
country, 1 now claim the merit of the dis- 
covery, even altho the author of that 
work has not specifically alluded to abso- 
lute medical purposes. P 

The musico-imedical facts to which I 
have alluded, are so simple, that any indi- 
vidual may try them; that is, provided he 
or she possesses a musical ear; and I trust 
that the extended circulation of your Journal, 
both at home and on the Continent, will 


bring these facts to the notice of persons | 
qualifi 


ed to philosophize upon them to 
some useful purpose. 
Yours, 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





Camarivce, March 13.—The election 
to the vacant Pitt Scholarship was this year 
contested for by fourteen candidates; and 


what is not » litde singwias, op, the. dex opr 


pointed for the decision, the talents 
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H. Waddington of Trinity, and Mr. H. 
Hall of King’s, were coustdixed 80 equal, 
that not one of the five examiners would 
decide between their respective merits, but 
ordered another examination, the result of 
which terminated in favour of Mr. Wad- 
dington. 

The following is a list of the Inceptors 
to the degree of Master of Arts on Friday 
last: 

Trin. Coll. Geo, Waddington Fellow ; 
Jas. Clarke Franks, and Thos. Purvis.— 
St. John’s: John Smith and Thos. Watson, 
Fellows; Chas. Seott Luxmoore, and Robert 
Wynne.—St. Peter's: Aldersey Dicken, 
Fellow._—Clare Halli: Edw. Tomson Bid- 
well, and Robert Ridsdale, Fellows.— 
Jesus: Fred. Calvert, Fellow. — Corpus 
Christi: John Holmes, Fellow.—Jmmanuel: 
Randall Proctor Burroughes, and Geo. 
Archdall, Fellows.—Sidney: Henry Geo. 
Keene, Fellow, and Henry Wynch. 

Mr. Richard Holmes, of Corpus Christi 
College, was on Friday last admitted 
Bachelor of Arts. 

Mr. John Heyrick Macaulay, of Trinity 
College, and Mr. Augustus B Beevor, 
of Corpus Christi College, were on Saturday 
elected Sholars on Dr. Bell’s foundation. 

Mr. Alexander Charles Louis d’Arblay, 
B.A. of Christ College, was on Friday 
elected a Foundation Fellow of that society. 

Mr. Joseph Hindle, B.A. of St. John’s 
College, was on Monday last elected a 
Foundation Fellow of that society; and 
Mr. Edward Bushby, B.A. was on the 
same day elected a Platt Fellow. 

Mr. Warren, B.A. and Mr. Skinner, B.A. 
of Jesus College, were on Monday last 
elected Fellows of that society. 

It appears by the University Calendar 
for the present year, that the number of 
members whose names are on the boards 
amounts to 3,444, being 169 more than the 
preceding year. In 1748 the number was 
only 1500. 


—— 


a 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





ANTIQUITIES IN THE CRIMEA. 


Count Langeron, Governor of New 
Russia, turns his attention with particular 
solicitude to such objects as may contribute 
to the progress of public instruction in its 
different branches. Archaeology will be in- 
debted to him for several interesting dis- 
coveries made near the ancient city of Pan- 
capzeum, now Kertez, formerly the capital 
of the European states of Mithridates Eu- 
pator, and still possessing a seat hewn in 
the rock, which is traditionally called the 
seat of Mithridates. 

After a series of excavations in the dif- 
ferent sepulchres of this * country, exe- 
cuted under the direction of M. Dubreus, 
an old officer of the army of Condé, and 
Knight of St. Louis, who is now employed 
at the saltworks of Kertez, a vllenibe col- 





* The Taurica Chersonesus. 


+ 
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lection has alread n commenced, of 
antique vases of diferent dimensions, some 
of which are of the finest workmanship, 
and in very preservation, as well as 
some busts, torsi, and other remains of 
antique statues, utensils, rings, fragments 
of armour, &c. which afford to the curious 
and scientific in antiquities, materials for 
researches which may in future become the 
more interesting, as they wi regard a 
country that may be called classical, and 
which now forms a part of the Russian 
empire. 

unt Langeron, in order to determine 
the situation of the famous Temple of 
Diana, so celebrated in the heroic ages by 
the history of Iphigenia and Orestes, has 
attempted to verify upon the spot, the de- 
seription given of its situation by Strabo, 
and after him by M. Sestzenkewitsch, Pri- 
mate of the Catholic Churches of Russia. 
The researches have proved, that the pre- 
cision and exactness of the description of 
the environs of this temple, leave no doubt 
respecting its situation, which may be fixed 
at about 104 stadia, (nearly 25 wersts, or 
six French | es) from the ruins of the 
ancient town of Inkermann (the Ctenos of 
Strabe) at 20 wersts from the new town 
of Sebastopol, and near the site of the 
ancient and immense Chersonesus Heraclé- 
otis, in the narrow streets of which we go 
10 or 15 wersts in a straight line, where 
there are still to be seen vestiges of temples, 
and other public buildings. 

The promontory on which the ancient 
temple was situated, forming a saliant 
angle, rises in a peak more than 400 toises 
above the level of the sea. At the foot of 
the promontory are observed two rocks, in 
the forms of elongated cones; it is said 
that they used to throw upon a rock the 
corpses of the unfortunate victims sacrificed 
on the altar of Diana. 

Near the rocks, and on a level with the 
sea, are vast and deep caverns, which if we 
were permitted to admit an episode in the 
history of Iphigenia, er have served as 
a retreat for Pylades and his companions in 
arms. There are still visible traces of a 

h, which ascended from these caverns 
in the direction of the temple. The aspect 
of these savage scenes, where on the one 
side nothing is seen but the sea, often 
agitated by storms, and on the other the 
horizon, bounded by the acrid and black 
mountains of Balaclava (the ancient Sim- 
bolon) could not but angment the regret of 
Iphigenia at finding herself for ever re- 
moved from the lovely plains of Argolis, 
where she was born, 

At the distance of a werst from this 
temple, is situated the Monastery of St. 

, recently built. There are daily 
found in the ruins of the famous Cherso- 
nesus Heracleotis, as well as in the environs 
of the ancient Pianagoria, now Tamou, 
various medals as antonomous, as of the 
ancient kings of the oe sale of which 
some amateurs have collections: among 
others, his excellency the senator Count 
Swerin Pototsky, a distinguished lover of 
antiquity, and M. de Blaremberg, Inspector 
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General of the Customs at Odessa, whose 
cabinet contains an infinitely col- 
lection of the rarest medals of the ancient 
Olbia, or Olbiopolis. This latter gentle- 
man has just made a present to the Lyceum 
Richelieu, of a collection of 700 an 
and Olbian medals. 








MECHANICAL ARTS. 


The a seoroemt to 
the present of steeping hemp has 
reed ey subject of complaiet mn 

. M. Christian, Director of the 
Royal Conservatory of Arts and Manufac- 
tures at Paris, has recently invented” a 
machine, which has been worked in all the 
— manufactories of Flanders and 
i It has been eee to every 
uisite experiment, an ars to fulfil 
all that can be wished. Wee 

In addition to the numerous economical 
advantages which are expected to arise 
from the use of this machine, it produces 
a very considerable saving in the bleaching ; 
for the operation of steeping, the chief 
object of which is to dissolve the resinous 
substances contained in the stalks, injures 
the colour of the flax, whilst the new 
machine, by operating without moisture, 
preserves it in its natural colour. 

A new machine for removing the earth 
dug up in making canals, has recently been . 
invented in France. 

The Inventor asserts, that by the aid of 
this machine, a cubic toise of earth, wei 
ing twenty-six milliers, may be removed in 
the s of an hour, to a distance of | 
twenty toises, at the moderate expence of 
two francs ; whilst by the ordinary mode, 
the same operation costs upwards of three 
francs.—Foreign Journal. 


THE FINE ARTS. 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTIC™’. 
No. 7. 


No. XXIV.—Corrace on THE Estate oF 
Sir Georce Beaumont, Bart. 


G. Arnald, A. R.A. 


Whatever is connected with the name of 
Sir G. Beaumont, associates in our minds 
with an idea of the picturesque, and recol- 
leetions of the skill and talent he has so 
often displayed in the practice of, and to 
the honour of the arts. A cottage on his 
estate might, however, have shared the fate 
of other cottages, had it fallen under the 
pencil of an ordinary artist.. As it is, the 
richness and harmony of that of Mr. Arnald 
has given it an interest which cannot be 
menmnerned. Bj rm open anh Cee 
cot isc with ev race of poetic 
and pictorial ster taeg - 

CCI.— Tue Boar THAT KILLED Aponis 
BrovGcHT TO VENUs.—The Same. 

This has been exhibited. It is a fine 
woody scene, continued with the same rich 
pencil, in which the figures introduced 
unite in enhancing the harmony. Yet we 





annot but 

ait Boar) a 

COXLV.+A Scex# on tue Riven Wyt. 
Fhe e. 

hadowy seene is excellent for a 

si and mellow effect of moon-light. 

It none of those black tones; so 

employed where darkness is the prevaili 

character. The forms appear to be locat 

and taken without much eye to composition : 

still it is a very pleasing picture, and might 

be shéwn, by the side of a Rembrandt, 

without iujuring Mr. Arnald. 


CUXXVE.-TaeE TRESrass 5 OR THE POOR 
OmMAN’S Dosey REDEEMED FROM 
Pounv.—V. R. Big; R.A: 


We fear this is a fruitless appeal to hu- 
manity. There is little either of interest or 
€ in the figures, The ass is the 
best part; and this patient animal, whose 
life is too generally passed in alternations 
from starving to drudgery, and from 
drudgery to blows, maintains a respectable 
appearance in Mr, Bigg’s canvas, as it has 
done in the works of our best artists, 
Gainsborough, Morland, Ward, &c. The 
ass, is indeed a useful creature for the 
painter, as it contrasts in form and.colour 
with almost every object which can be 
placed around it. 


CCXXXIX.—Teeru on tpG@E; On Tite 
Vittack CarPentien.—The Same. 
Phe artist must have been sadly at a loss 
for a subject, whet he selected this incidént, 
which is néithef humorous nor satirical. 
An attempt to convey the idéa of sound is 
not an easy task, atid the discord of sharp- 
ening the teeth of a saw, would better suit 
the drolls of Hemskerck, of the merrinient 
of Ostade, than the sober pallet of Mr. Bigg. 
We might from them have had the carica- 
ture expression betweéh pain! and grin, 
which is wanting here. Mr. B. has endea- 
voured to prodace fun by making the Car- 
p2onter’s lad, who seems a chip of the old 
block, drag the girl towards the object of 
her misery, against which she tries to stop 
her ears.,. The expression of the old: man 
is the most commendable part of the pic- 
‘ture, in the execution of which there is a 
want of keeping: thé figurés in the distance 

are only small, not rétnvte, , 


CCXIH.—Pixmoutx Dock ann Mount- 
Epnercomar,—CCXXII. Mount-Epas- 

_ compgs.—CCLX. Winosor Castis.— 
George Samuel. 

Local scenery, though oftén very in- 
teresting; is not always favonrable to the 
peneil, atid Windsor Castle has for the 
most part been nade a distant object in the 
surrounding landscape. In thé present 
instance, Mr. Samuel has brought it into 
more particular notice, ‘and in doing so, 
hoe. es Le cnepanire y pe difficultics of 
s, and forms of an unpicturesque 

Kind, which scarcely, an faithfulness of 
tati by some éx- 

" and shadé 

. artist could 

cotimund, he has managed with uncom#ion 


This s 





skill: the sky, ‘in a por is chustely 
J cture 


and finely altogether 
is @ os in the artist's style. The other 
piéces, which’ we have seen before, are 
répléte with ri¢rit, and plaice the painter 
very > among the ranks of those who 
most ably delineate the beautiful features 
of British Landscape. 


No. CXXVi. Tar Yotne Farconer.— 
CXLEX, Tue Cincass1An.—A. Geddes. 


Of the former work we do not see much 
to remark beyond the harmony of celour- 


ing by which it is characterized, antl; speak- | With 


ing with réference to the great talent dis- 

ed by this artist on former occasions, 
we find ourselves unable. to compliment 
this effort.. The Circassian entirely upset 
all our notions of Circassian beauty, for 
while we were staring about for a levely 
female, we never once thought of fixing 
upon tle Lapland-looking gentleman here 
presented tous.. He is nevertheless very ably 

téd, and we doubt not that the eostume 
is: perfectly correct. There is much skill 
in the attitude and motion: the cautious 
step and wary eye betoken in a happ 
manner the watchful hunter and the guarded 
warrior. 


CLXIT. Tat Corracr or IpLeNess. 

C. Cranme?. 
Without any of the bravura of art, the pen- 
cil of this artist will, wé think, be estimated 
by the judicious, as coming favourably be- 
tween the styles of Gainsborough and 
Wheatley. His subjects are mostly of ris- 
tic life; and the above, with its companion 
(No. CLXVIL. The Cottage of Industry), 
conveys a good moral lesson, in an agree- 
able manner. The Jassitude and slatternly 
a ‘sergio of the idle girl, whose falling 
asleep, not mérely over het work, but over 
the preparation for her meal, is a strong in- 
cident and well imagined. The colouring is 
chaste but mellow, and the interest kes up 
a hea Toga gon and minor parts of the 

ctures, — No. CLXXVIL. Inrertstine 
Srory Book; and, CCLXXVII. Evyanine 
Gossips, ate well told stories by thé same 
hand; and the latter is a good landscapé 
coinposition, in which the figures ate subor- 
dinate. This is the picturé which reminds 
us most of Gainsborough; it was exhi- 
bited before. 


XIV. Youne Connoisseunks. 
H. P. Bone. 


Evidently portraits, and forming an agreea- 
ble composition, with a good effect of teflect- 
ed light.—XXVIT. A Cotrrny Boy, by the 
same, painted with truth and nature — 
LXXV 4 NON fiver wipe ApING, the 
same. A pleasing piece of cottage scenery, 
with the \ ctolidries well pene : The 
attitude and fixed attention of the young 
rastic are well imagined and executed.— 
CCXCVII. Moses rouny #¥ Praraon’s 
Davetirer,; &c, alg Uy fee same, and éx- 
hibited last year. is 4 fait Historical 
character about this picture, and a depth of 
tone suitablé to the Pijeet The incident 


f th rnizitig hig mother is af- 
secting ba Dove pale of the dfdma is 





carrie on, by the attetidants; while the 
digit of Pharaoli’s daughter is marked, as 

the concéri and pity expressed in 
her eotintéhanice aid attitude. “The dra: 
péries of this artist aré not sufficitntly loose, 
or studied from nature; they stick to lis 


figures. 


CXXVIH. View on tae Roap ro Bo- 
Ltoena; CL. A Stupy; CCVI. A Hans 
AND Poeasan?; and, CEXXV. Samson 
AND Datita.—R. 7. Bone. 

We, believe the brother ef the preceding. 

ith a eye to colour, we do not think 

this artist (in CCXXV) has been equally 
successful in the drawing of his figures, or 
has been sufficiently simple: in the eompe- 
sition. It is a subject of grandeur and 
severity, brought too much into the light. 

His hare and nt is an exceedingly 

well painted piece of still life, and does 

great credit to his technical skill, from 
which the other productions do not detract. 


XCI. Sctnt ow FHE Banks oF a Rever. 
John Constable. ~ 


¥ | There ig quite & magical effect in this latid- 


seape, which reaches @ dégree of the dé- 
ceptive in art whichwe rarely see displayed, 
without any of those sacrifices we find so 
often thade to form, colour, of composition. 
It is im short a pérféct panoraiiia, but a 
pénordma not indebted to the usual means 
called in to producé panoramic effect. The 
character of the ae is.iio less éxtra- 
ordinary ;—~and the making out of the foliage 
denotes great Mabour to atfaim the rude in 
a which is yet far rettioved from riég- 
eet. 


CXXIX. CorraGe ry A CoRNFIELD. 
The Same. 


Also a. elever work, but offering nothing 
for particular observation. 

VI. XL. XLHL EXXTH. CLXXXHECCKXXVIT. 
All Studies, by 7. J. Chalon. 

With the exception of XL. Morning, 
which we have seen before, and on which 
Mr. C. net not fear to risk his fame as an 
artist. é¢ freshness of morning is upon 
it. The sketches are exceedingly true to 
their charaééte¥ ag from natare. 


CLXXV. Minkixe.—CXCI. Grove or 
Cxrri®.—CCEXEV. Catrit rx a LANp- 
scare. John Burnett. 

In the pictures: of this artist there is some 

talent, and also soe tinsel. The exuber- 

an¢es into whicli he falls we would wish to 
warn him against, for the sake of the for- 
mer. Glitteris a fasciiating seducer in art, 
and we too often behold artists sibstituting 
it for higher qtialities. Indeed thé mechan- 
ist of art is now more to be against 
than at any former period ; since every ore 
cat attain go tolerable a proficiency in it as 
to be able to prodite moderately clever 
pictures, and yet as destitute of mind as if 

mind wet hs t necessary eg a 

ainter. ith regard to these p - 

ee theré is a fiardness of outline and a 

want of keeping quite at war with repose. 

Still there # much mérit in parts, though 
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not the merit, at which the artist seems to 
aim—Of Pant Potter. 


LV. View near Tariow, Buoxs. 

J. Renton. 
We wish this tiew hid a better situation, 
that we might better appreciate its merits. 
As it is, we think it an exceeding cléver 
little. picture; it has a firm and vigorous 
panel a mellow tone of colour, and a bold 
effect. 


CCXCVE. A View mv Norra Waxes. 
Jeremiah Stede. 


We meitnnes het in our inline. 
notice © Fy, as one of hi 
ploy The tone of pec veh is full and war, 
with none of the trick or gaud of art about it. 
The forms are well chosen, and as a whole 
it is an exceedingly ing view, to which 
the tribute of reminding us of Wilson may 
with justice be paid. 
(To be coritinued.) 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A PICTURE. 


A thousand faults in Man wé find, 
Merit in hit we seldom meet ; 
Mei is inconstant tid unkind, 


Man is Capricious, jealous, free, 
He’s insincere, vain ifli 


A.A. 


A. PORTRAIT. 
By Mas. Hen, Roxxs. 


and settled there. 


There is a Tanguor int that eye, 
meee teaser 
io ing teaf is ri 

There all stems still dnd surtk at last. 
No swelling sigh that bosom heaves, 
“it tose dlowly hike uke ware 
Whicli sadly tranquil ocean heaves, 
To wash the shipwreck’d seaman’s' grave. 
Yet scorn limr not, ye sélfish rain ! 
___That murmur o’ér each little woe ; 
Who ne'er a lonely sustain, 

Or bid one tear unnoticed flow ! 


Ye never knéw the noble pritle, 
The inborn dignity of mind, 

That can its keenest feelings hide, 
When every eatthly hoépe’s resign’d! 


For on that high, that opén brow, 
Once ree the energiés of mind ; 

And that sunk eyé, so languid now, - 
Has glow’d tenderness réefin’d. 


But, oh! that sadly swelling heart 

Conceals a wound that must remain; 
No soothing balm relieves its smart, 
Or binds the ever bleeding vein, 


Then, what can wake the tertler téar, 
Or bid the tide of genius rolt,— 
To him, who seés each future year, 
A deep, sad solitude of soul ! 
Diunchurch Vicarage, 
March 1, 186. 





ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


I see thy little winged soul 

Mount thro’ the bosom of the air; 
I see it reach yon heav’nly goal 
And seek a blissful mansion there. 


O take it, Father, to thy breast, 
"Tis harmless as the gentle dove, 
Fair as yon orbs in splendor dress’d, 
And pure as everlasting love. 





ON READING LINES ADDRESSED TO THE 
MEMORY AND GENIUS OF BURNS. 


“ And ah! the light which led astray, 
Was light from heaven.” 


But not from . 


The light which follows Mife’s décay, 
Phat cates ur Wate way: 

Is light ftom Héaveri! 

Its béams the thumblest shed. 
Whine dvehe cbutent, ts al preads: 
Miuiica 


Ta pot» a epost ta 
bige toa Hae. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Mr. Eprtor, 


In your “‘ Sketches of Society” ate some 
amusing accounts of foreign mannérs ; but 
you give us none of English. Allow itie to 
present you one, from a letter written to 
me last year, by a young friend in Paris. 
The subjects of the painting exhibit a spe- 
ciméen of a génus of British, or rather 
‘* London,” tourists, who inundated Paris 
for a couple of summers after the second 
restoration. Those of your readers who 
have been in France at that period, will 
allow that thesé ¢ravellers have not béen 
caricatured. 

«¢_ . - Fremembér being much amused 
one Sunday af the Royal Chapel, in seéing 
a whole family, parents, sons and daughters, 
making théir way up thé staits powerfull 
enough, and exclaiming at every step they 
gained, from which they dismounted some 
one else, ‘ » Monsieur, or Madaiie, je 
suis Anglois, je suis Angldise;’ and 
their hurry, the men were often Anglaisé, 

last 


= 
with a 
4 ° 


ing | her wig’ had 


irward they went. 
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saw seats, they determined to chusé, and 
were about selecting as near to the King 
as’ possible; When one of the officers on 
setice asked to see their tickets: “Tickets ! 
they had given them below ;”—‘ but others, 
for the seats.’ They had none, and éach 
joined in: the chorus, ‘ Mais, Monsieur, je 
suis,’ &c. &e. The officer was ‘ en désés- 
poir ;’ but the seats were taken. “‘ Why, it 
was like a playhouse,” the old wadiling 
Lady said, much fiker than to a Christian 
church.”—‘ Lord, Mar,’ said oné of the 
daughtérs, ‘it ant a church.’ “ V 
what ig it then, i «A chapel to be 
stife, all thé Frén urches ate jen 
<# Well, whatever it is, I’m sure F shouldn’t 
be overfond of coming to it if I’m to have 
no place to set down; that’s what 1H call 
Eran purtitenéss, is it?” * Hush,’ said 
the Husband, ‘ my dear, Pil s¢e what T 
citi do. There's # ‘civil looking hofficer as 
just let thei two ladiés set down, and may 
be he'll give us one of two seats for you 
and Kate, the rést can do well enough 
without” ‘Lord, I wish Mar wouldn't 
make sich 4 work, I’m aure We car stand 
very well,”—* Aye, and see better,’ said 
the sécond girl, ‘“ And be better seen,” 
whispered the third. All this time Miss 
M. and I had been listening to, and watch- 
ing the evolutions of this droll family, 
and as they marched towards the ci¢il 
looking hofficer, so did we; but where did 
they go? straight to ys Royal Loge, 
which was yét empty. It was across this 
the two ladiés had passed to the seats on the 
other side. One of the sisters was shoved 
forward by the rest, to speak; I did not 
hear her, but the answer was ‘ With plea- 
sire, give me your fickets ;’ the old story, 
they had none ;—then the thittg was im- 
ossible, and the officer bowed. ‘ But ask 
tin, ask him mayn’t we cross to the other 
side, even tho’ we don’t set, I see a many 
standing there.” The officer hesitated ; 
but at last told them to pass, ‘ Vite, yité,” 
for the King was coming. Accordingly 
they all passed in, and there they pa ag 
at this moment the drum was heard: in 
vain did the officers exclaim, Vite, le Roi, Pig 
vous priez, &c. &c, Tt was extremely difii- 
cult to get them out. They protested they 
had been informed, that, as English, they 
had liberty to stand any where they pleased 
—no doubt the King would have no objec- 
tion to see, his old friends, &c. &c. afd it 
was not fill a4 moment before the King 
‘entered, that the last of his old friends was 
cleared out, loudly —pagsitiy | something 
about ingratitude. We lost this pleasant 
party until the service was over, when we 


y | watched for them fo come round. The 


father was all eyes, thé boys seemed in 
amaze, the girls talked of ‘ the Duchess,’ 
and smiled at the officers ;; but fhe mother! 
the unfortunate mother, fat and short, she 
had seen nothing, and felt every thing. Her 
bonnet was zed into a frianglé, in her 
attempts to insert it inte a peeping pinee, 
ever one eye-brow, and 

dew-drops seemed frying on her flaming 
facé as she came along, a dead weight on 


ler husband’s arm. “ Zooks, if ever they 





in!”.were ‘the first 
words she uttered, ‘‘ but they deserves 
the like who leaves their own clergy to 
come rap eee bgp pares mounte 
priests ing and groaning, and maki 
of wry faces here.” ‘ Lord, Mar, ane 
one will hear you,’—“ Its only a pity they’re 
too ignorant to Vadetetead me, if they 
do ; even if they did, I will say, if ever 
they catches me again!”—and seeing a 
vacant bench, she made suddenly towards 
it, with more life than I thought her suffer- 
ings had left her. It was a pity to 
her yet, so Miss M. told one of the 
daughters, that the chapel was about to be 
closed ; but if they would follow us up the 
stairs, we were going to the Salle des 
Marechaux, and the lady could sit down there 
undisturbed. Immediately the poor mother 
was carried off between two of the daughters, 
and unwillingly pushed up the t stairs 
after us, protesting all the time that she 
had seen enough for one day. The crowd 
were kept waiting till the cortege within 
had passed, when we entered. The national 
guard were in the court below, and I ad- 
vised the young women to try and get into 
the gen | to see the review, while the old 
lady could sit down and rest in the mean 
time, as we intended doing. This was 
arranged accordingly, to the joy of all 
parties, and we took care to seat ourselves 
near the Mar. In a few minutes the old 
man and his sons came over, and said the 
boys and he were told they might go down 
into the court and see the review, as they 
couldn’t get even so much as a glimpse 
from the window, the French women kept 
tossing their chimney tops about so, and he 
desired his wife to sit still till they returned, 
and to keep an eye on her young folks. 
‘Tm sure, ladies,’ he added, on parting, 
‘ we’s a right to be thankful to you for 
your obligingness.’—‘* Yes, that we has,” 
said the old woman, a little recovered from 
her state of tribulation, ‘‘ Yes, that we 
has, and I in particular, for I was like to 
drop in that heathenish place, where, so 
sure as I never was befure, Ill never be 
again.” * Then you have not been long in 
France?’ ‘‘ Too long, Miss, to my mind, 
tho’ it isn’t above a week.” ‘ O but you’ll 
find Paris very amusing, when you’ve seen 
it all.” ** Seen-it all! why I think I may 
boldly say and I’ve done that already, 
Miss, for never an hour’s rest have I had, 
except at night, since I put foot in it first, 
and a pinch it was to me, I’m sure, 
for I likes comfort and quiet at home better 
nor sights abroad.” <‘ But then to grati 
your young people—’ ‘‘ Yes, Miss, that’s 
the whole secret: my daughters saw ail their 
acquaintance going abroad, forsooth, and 
so they over-persuaded their foolish parents 
to take them a trip too; and why, as we had 
never travelled, nor been nowhere ourselves, 
except now and then of a summer to 
Margate, or the Hisle of White, why we 
py al we'd pleasure ourselves and the 
chil at one slap; a after all, it ie 
aggravating enough to hear every one talk- 
ing of Prace "tnd Vaterloo, and such 
things, and being so proud like of having 





been to parts beyond sea, where others 
hadn’t, and the cuerous silks and trinkamys 
and shawls they brought home, and—and—” 
She had run herself out of breath. ‘ You 
did very well indeed,’ said Miss M. with 
perfect gravity, ‘ it would have been a great 
pity not to have something to talk of, as 
well as one’s neighbours. Your daughters 
are quitedelighted, I suppose?’ ‘‘ I wishes 
I was half as much so.” ‘ Of course they 
speak French?’ ‘‘ Why, in Lunaun they 
used to be quite glib at it, as I may say, 
and so they ought, for they has had a many 
good years at boarding-school, to learn 
every t ing 3 but somehow, when they came 
here first they were a little nonplushed, for 
their Lunnun French, they tells me, a’nt 
uite the same as the French French, and 
the people was a little dull of reprehen- 
sion; but after a day or two they got on 
finely.” ‘ That is pleasant for you.’ ‘‘ Why 
es, Miss, but its a wearisome thing to be 
earing people chattering round one, and 
not know about what. England for m 
money, where we all knows what eac 
other says. Not but I’m glad the girls are 
wiser than those that came before them.” 
“You have done your duty by them,’ said I, 
to induce her to continue. ‘‘ Yes, that we 
has, and I must say they’re desarving of it ; 
tho’ now and again to be sure they will 
take on a little over their mother; but 
it’s only what youth does. And I assure 
you, tho’ I say it, they’re counted very 
accumplished at home, nothing comes amiss 
to them—they plays on the pianor, and 
sings, and po and dances strange dances, 
with the Boorsn, and those little bits of 
sticks as clatters so; to be sure, as I says 
sometimes, it’s of no great use; but why, 
it’s the fashion.”—A pause.—* Did you 
come from Dover, ma’am?’ asked Miss M. 
‘* Bless you, no, Miss, we’s been last from 
Brussels.” ‘ Bruxelles?’ ‘‘ Yes, Miss, 
Brussels, and Vaterloo and all.” ‘ Then 
you’ve seen more than we have.’ ‘‘ What! 
ou hasn’t been to Brussels, Ladies, well 
if ’m not supprised:” and she seemed 
pleased too at having that advantage over 
us. ‘ Did you like Bruxelles?’ “* Why I 
did and I didn’t—it’s not to my taste, tho’ 
there’s worse; but it’s all ups and downs, 
and stuck over with such unlucky sharp 
stones, no bigger nor pebbles, that my poor 
feet were Ls edired after the first day, and 


I'd go out no more, but se/ in the vindor, and 
let every thing come to me, instead of goi: 


to them. There’s one smooth place tho’, 
as they calls the park; they told us it was 
the finest. square in the world: I was quite 
sorry I couldn’t have told them they might 
think so as had never been in Lunnun ; 
but I couldn’t speak it, and the girls 
wouldn’t for all m i * How did 
you like the : peobe > «Why they an’t like 
people at all; you may think how it is, 
when these here is dsomer.” We 
laughed. ‘ And you went to Waterloo?’ 
««O that we did, and a fine sight it was: 
all beautiful green beng gs ri and 
every step on ves, they said,—poor 
fellows—it was av wicked day’s work; but 
he that made it’s paying for it now, and 
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more of it to him. What crowds of folks 
was there lovking, though there wasn’t 
but little to look at, yet there they was, 
and buying bits of wood, and gun balls, 
and buttons; and would you believe it, 
Ladies, bones—real bones ; I declare if I 
didn’t see one young gentleman going off 
full of glee like, because he’d got a morsel 
of bone a bargain: thinks I to myself, if 
the owner was to come to you one night 
for his property, I wonder if you'd look so 
full of spirits. After all, it’s a droll fancy 
to buy such trash; my girls must be in the 
fashion too, so they gave a silver piece for 
a brass button, and one of the boys got the 
lock of Boney’s gun. And they made 
sketches as they calls them; but I must 
say as I’ve seen better after them.” ‘ Is 
the road from Bruxelles pretty?’ ‘« Not 
to my mind; but the girls said it was. 
Bless me, what’s that for?” ‘ Huzzaing 
for the King, he is going among the 
soldiers.’ ‘‘ Well, I’ve seen enough of him 
for to-day. Pray, Miss, can you spy my 
daughters yonder?” ‘ Yes,’ replied Miss 
M. ‘ two of them have very good places, 
but I don’t think the other lady can see 
any thing.’ ‘‘ Then she’s a fool not to 
come and rest herself here; you’ve more 
wit, ladies.” O, but we have seen it so 
repeatedly.’ At this moment, as if she 
heard her mother, one of the daughters 
walked over and sat down. ‘‘ Well, what 
have you seen, Cary ?” ‘ Nothing, Mar.’ * It 
couldn’t be less,” returned the old woman. 
“* Well, you’ve gained nothing and lost 
something, for these young ladies and I 
have been very conversible and agreeable 
like, and I’ve been telling ’em of Vaterloo, 
for only think as they’ve never seed it.” 
Cary seemed to wish her mother there at 
the moment;, but she behaved very well, 
and turned it off. ‘‘ Well, and how do 
you like the Duchess? isn’t she a pretty 
modest-looking person, and not a great 
soldierly woman, as we had heard?” * She 
is very interesting,’ answered Cary, ‘ but 
Lord bless me, what a monsus portly gentle- 
man the King is, They say as how grief is 
dry ’—‘‘ and hungry too, say I, for grief 
enough he’s had, they say, for all his size.” 
‘ Have you been to the Louvre yet?’ said 
Miss M. addressing her; but before she 
could reply, Mar, delighted at having an 
opportunity of talking, seized it hastily. 
«* Yes that we has, and a beautiful sight it 
is, I must say, though it be French—such 
fine painting and gilding! it must be very 
amusing as to them that knows all the 
stories; we has gotten the book on ’em, 
but its all Greek to me, and the girls has 
no time to tell me it in English, tho’ I 
should like it dearly, for I’m vastly fond of 
stories and pictors; and we've been to 
the monumens, where I was almost turned 
into one myself, it was so stony cold. But to 
lease me, the prettiest sight they has here 
is the beasts in the botan en, —all 
running wild, so natural like. And the 
bear, what a funny fellow he is, and stcod 
up so and begged”—At this moment the 
crowd, collected at the windows, began to 
give way, and the two other daughters ap- 
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roached, their eyes sparkling, and their 
cheeks flushed with heat and pleasure. ‘‘ Ah, 
Cary, what a loss you’ve had—we’ve seen 
every thing, and heard all the people’s names, 
and—” ‘ And I think,’ interrupted Cary, ill- 
temperedly,‘ you might have given mea place 
for a minute itself.’ ‘‘ And so we would, but 
you'd never have got it. I declare I was 
never so squeezed in my life. The French 
women wanted to tire us out, but we stood 
our ground.” The room was clearing, so 
we were obliged to lose the meeting of the 
family: and after many thanks, and hopes 
of again meeting us, in which latter, as you 
may guess, we did not join, we left them 
quite au fait in the ways of the palace for 
the time to come. Now do not imagine 
this is too good to be true—such scenes 
pass here daily. 8. Z. L. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


ROSSINI. 

As this composer has excited con- 
siderable notice in this country by the 
great success of the first of his operas, 
brought out at the King’s Theatre, we 
have extracted from the volume entitled 
‘* Rome, Florence, and Naples,’ the 
only anecdotes relating to him with 
which we are acquainted. We have 
read some criticisms which go to im- 
peach the originality of Il Barbiere di 
Seviglia; but really we cannot think 
that the resemblances of particular pas- 
sages therein traced to other musicians, 
are at all sufficient to sustain the charge 
of plagiarism. He is undoubtedly a 
great master, and ought to be cheered 
on his path as such, not discouraged by 
hypercritical remarks. 

At Terracina, says Count Stendhal, at 
the magnificent Inn built by Pius VI. a 
proposal was made me to sup with some 
travellers just arrived from Naples. Among 
seven or eight persons, my attention was 
more particularly attracted by a_ very 
handsome man, fair, and rather bald, ap- 
pearing about thirty or two and thirty. I 
asked him news of Naples, and particularly 
of the music; his answers displayed clear 
and brilliant ideas. I inquired, whether 
there were any hopes of hearing at Naples, 
the Othello of Rossini, he answered by a 
smile. I said that aceording to my ideas, 
Rossini was the great hope of the present 
Italian school; that he appeared to me the 
only man born with true genius, and that 
his success was not so much owing to the 
richness‘ of his accompaniments, as to the 
beauty of the airs. I perceived somethit 
like enibarrassment about my man, an 
saw a smile upon the countenances of his 
fellow-travellers; it was Rossini himself ; 
—fortunately, and the chances were very 
much against me, I had not touched upon 


' the idleness of this great genius 


He said that Naples required av 
different style of enate from what pleased 





at: Rome, and that the taste of Rome again 
was very different from that of Milan. 
“* We are badly paid,” he said; “‘ we must 
be constantly running from one end of 
Italy to the other, and the most successful 
Opera will not bring us more than a 
thousand livres.”—He said that his Othello 
had met with but partial success, that he 
was going to Rome to compose a Cinderilla, 
and then to Milan, to compose the Maid 
and the Magpie for La Scala. 

This poor man of genius interests me 
much. Not that he does not appear gay 
and happy; but what pity it is that this un- 
fortunate country is not blessed with a 
sovereign who has taste enough to give him 
a pension of two thousand crowns, that he 
may not be under the necessity of writing, 
except at the moment of inspiration. Who 
can, under his present circumstances, make 
it a reproach to him that he composes an 
opera in a fortnight! He is obliged some- 
times to write upon a wretched table at an 
inn, in the midst of all the noise of the 
kitchen, with muddy ink, brought to him in 
an old pomatum-pot. Of all the men whom 
I have seen in Italy, he appears to me to 
have the largest share of general talent: of 
this he certainly is not conscious himself, 
for the race of pedants are still in full 
feather here. I mentioned my enthusiastic 
admiration. of the Jtalian in Algiers, and 
asked whether he himself preferred that or 
Tancredi ?—He answered, that he preferred 
Il Matrimonio Secreto to either; yet this 
opera is almost as much forgotten in Italy 
as the tragedies of Marmontel are at Paris. 
Why might he not be allowed to levy a tax 
upon the companies who play his thirty 
Operas ?>—I suggested this to him, but he 
demonstrated to me, that in the present 
disordered state of the country, it was im- 
possible even to propose such a thing. 

We remained together drinking tea till 
past midnight: this was the most 
able evening I passed in Italy. Rossini has 
all the vivacity of a happy man; it was not 
without a feeling of melancholy that I 
separated myself from him. In Canova 
and he, thanks to the ruling powers, is 
centered all the genius now possessed by 
this land of genius. 


At another place our author says, 


Pieces are always brought out at La 
Scala for the first time on. a Saturday, 
Friday being a day of rest. There is nq 
gag on the anniversaries of the 
irth and death of the last Sovereign of 
Austria; at this the Milanese are very in- 
dignant. The performances of this even- 
ing lasted five hours; they were all new. 

ssini, in the Maid and Magpie has 
aimed at the fracas of the German music. 
With an imagination no less bold and 
splendid, and the inspirations of a genius 
truly original, whatever style he adopts he is 
sure to please, provided he will bestow a 
litle attention upon his work. The piece 
was very much pI lauded; the movements 
of his airs are noble; the prevailing idea is 
admirably supported in all morsels of en- 
semble, a thing highly essential to making 
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music understood; he conducts these parts 
in the style of a superior genius. Passages 
which he rejects would make the fortune of 
an ordinary composer. He is however too 
distrustful of the public, and often sacrifices 
what would be reasonable and proper to 
the desire of shining; thus, in a song for a 
gardener there are s which would be 
sufficiently brilliant for Count Almaviva, or 
any other young lord about the court. A 
terzetto, a duetto, and a quintetto, were 
overwhelmed with acclamations. The be- 
ginnings of them in particular were en- 
chanting. 

This Opera has, at the same time, a 
defect which is common to all great 
masters ; the personages of the piece are 
always upon the stage. Madame Belloc, 
for instance, never quits it. The terrible 
German accompaniments cannot drown the 
voice of this singer, still less that of Galli. 
As soon as the admirable accents of this 
great performer are heard, every thing else 
is crushed, instruments no less than singers. 
Galli’s character is that of an unfortunate 
father, and we immediately recognize the 

reat actor whe drew forth so many tears 
in the Opera of Agnese, where he plays a 
character something like king Lear, and 
whose performance of the Hangarian Prince 
in the Brazen Head produced such an 
effect. The young Gallianis was extremely 
applauded ; her fine voice, a contr’altro, has 
but five or six notes, but ‘they are of sur- 
prising strength and clearness; her coun- 
tenance is as fine as her singing. A signor 
Ambrosi made his début an — much, 
though only an amateur. On the whole, 
however, we had too much of a good thing, 
and I came home half dead with fatigue. 
Had I not been so, I should have laughed 
immoderately when the composer and prin- 
cipal actor, being called for after the piece, 
according to our French custom, Galli and 
Rossini appearing, embraced each other 
tenderly upon the stage. 





THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—On Saturday last Mr. 
Harry Johnston took his benefit, and three 
ieces of the melo-dramatic class were per- 
rmed. In these he exhibited t ta- 
lent, for he is undoubtedly the foremost 
ee in this line whom we have. His 
‘onald in the Falls of Clyde, and his Three 
Fingered Jack, are natural and powerful 
representations. It is a question whether 
the study of such characters does or does 
not impair the capacity for efforts which 
may be called higher, because they belong 
to a higher order of the drama. We are 
afraid they do. We remember this Actor 
a better tragedian than he ap to 
us to be now; and we remember Elliston, 
one of the most able performers we ever 
saw, and peevereien qualities to raise him 
to the top of his profession, spoiled, ina great 
degree, by similar pursuits. Perhaps an 
lesson may be drawn from what we 

have stated. It may occur to those among 
the aspirants of the theatre, who take the 





murdered. Chance has ordained 











on as te be destructive of interest ins 
of gl a ruin of effect, instead of 
effective. is too true | the tice 
of the stage almost ip ly : 
mannerism which detracts aa much fr 


the merit of an actor, as experience adds to |. 


t 
it—generally more. And when to this uni- 
yerval principle is guperadded, the oyer- 
wrought vices of dumb-show, it is impossi- 
ble that the heart of an audience can ly 
touched, however their eyes may be daz- 
aled and their ears split. Pathos and pan- 
tomime are the antipodes of the stage. 


FOREIGN DRAMA. 


ACADEMIE ROYALE DE MUSIQUE. 
Proserpine, vallet-pantomime in three 
acts 


A wariety of theatrical experiments have 
already proved that the subject of Proser- 
pine is not susceptible of that high degree 
of interest which helongs to y other 
wythological fictions. ‘The passion of the 
yout goddess for the monarch of the 
infernal regions must always appear in some 
degree unnatural. C en, who was the 
first to relate this fable pootically, has judi- 
ciously represented the daughter of Ceres 
~ being seduced by ambition, and not by 
jove. 

Whilst sve bestow the highest praise on 
the music of Af. Schneitzoeffer, we must 
lament the a gee am ro sate and 
appropriate airs. Popular airs are always 
best suited to a Ballet; it is not sufficient 
that the music should be caleylated for 
dancing, it should at the same time serve 
to explain the situation. 


CIRQUE OLYMPIQUE. 

Le Coffre de Fer, ou la Grotte des dpen- 
nines. 

The mysterious murder of M. Fualdes at 
Rhodes, which recently excited so much 
interest, has evidently farnished the plot of 
this new melo-drama. It is as follows :— 

A magistrate whilst journeying amon 
the Appennines is waylaid by banditti, an 
conveyed to a frightful cavern, where he is 
a.Wo- 
map, the mother of a beautiful infant, 
should be concealed within the cavern, 
she is thus compelled to be a witness of the 
crime. She is quickly discovered, -her death 
alone can ensure the safety of the crimi- 
nals. Her life is however spared, on i 
tion that she inscribe her pame.on the 
te of hopaiee, who are Jeseved Somsipet r 

ie purpose of committing crimes, ° 

ba of the oh is but the 

relude, Officers of justice are at 1 
dispatched in search of te murderers : it 
18 prov wb gn SarCHInAR Net Shad 
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ntation of La Ceinture, or 
0, Pe 
3 nat belong to the god- 
eauty, i fe barcowed trom nee. 
ean-Baptiste Rousseau, of whom 
t, that he always composed Odes 
@ new 


author persists in cultivating that class of 
Titerature in which he is least successful, 
the dramas of J.B, Rousseau are by far the 
most considerable portion of his produc- 
tions. The story of one of his Comedies 
has been adapted to the stage at the Opera- 
Comique in the following wey 

Two young gentlemen of Seville, Leonce 
7 Eusman, ae I Jove with two sisters, 

ermosa ay ria; and as marriage is 
their avowed object, Leonarda, the aunt of 
the young Jadiés, favours their passion with 
the utmost gic bl conscience. This is 
not the case with the guardians of Hermosa 
and Maria, the one an old Captain of mili- 
tia, and the other 7rafaldino, a music-mas- 
ter. They, eccorelae to ancient theatrical 
custom, are resolved to m their wards, 
and the ne reject them, which is a cus- 
tom of eq long standing. 

Francisco, the valet of Leonce, fortunate] 
assists the lovers. He introduces himself 
to the two imbecile suardiens as. a cele- 
brated astrologer, and undertakes to tell 
their fortunes, that is to say to inform them 
whether they are beloved. For -this pur- 
pone it is requisite that they should submit 

a little operation of his art; he encloses 
them both within a pretended magical gir- 
die, and immediately fastens the padlock 
attached to it. When canght in this singu- 
Jar trap, the two guaran find it impossi- 
ble to move, and Hermosa and Meria sieze 
that opportunity for escaping with their 
lovers, It will 
in order to obtain their liberation, the two 
piporess are under the necessity of capitu- 
ating with love, and granting their consent 
to the double marriage. 





DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 


Tuere is neither politics nor news 
te occupy half a column of our paper. 
In France, the new project of recruiting 
has passed into a law, and the go- 
vernment is now authorized ‘to have 
240,000 men in arms to slanghter as 
many men of other natians, should any 
cause of dispyte arise sufficient in the 
eyes of politicians to authorize this 
wholesale buman butchery. Qn the 
balance, in the scale af good, the for- 


mal abelition of the slave trade, in pur- | * the 


suance of the late treaties, has been'ef- 
fected. When we contemplate these 





be readily supposed, that P 





things, we could be moved as variously 


from grief te joy, and joy to grief, 
as Shylock is by the relation of Te al. 

A person of the name of Quin, who 
had cut off his mustachios, and left 
Paris, the day after the attempt against 
the life of our hero, Wellington, ‘has 
been traced to Lyons, apprehended, 
and brought back. 

At home, Parliament adjourned on 
Thursday, till the second of April. 
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VARIETIES. 











Fine Arts.—The following have been 
elected Honorary Members of the Academy 
of Arts at New York, viz. Mr. West, Mr. 
Wilkie, Mr. Shee, Mr. Nollekens, Sir. T. 
Lawrence, Mr. A. Robertson, and Mr. 
Allston. 


A simple method of keeping chimnies 
clean, without climbing boys :—Make an 
opening of ten or twelve inches syuare, at 
the b of every hearth, with a metal door, 
like those of ovens, to admit a rope with a 
holly-bush fixed in the middle of it, anda 
leaden ball at one end, to make the rope 
descend through crooked flues: the bush 
should be compressed on putting it into the 
opening. 

A singular occurrence lately took place 
at Vienna. A soldier who had been shot was 
removed to the amphitheatre of anatomy 
in that city; but on the first touch of the 
scalpel the supposed dead body made a 
movement, which the sengooe regarded 
as a sign of life. In fact, the unfortunate 
man still breathed, and though one ball 
had entered’ the head, and another the ab- 
domen, there is still reason to think that his 
life may be saved. 


A person deaf and dumb, one of the pu- 
ils of the Abbe Sicard, has been penform- 
ing Theodore in the pls called L’ Abbé de 
re Qwhich Mrs..C. Kemble played s0 

in our ‘ Deaf and Dumb,’) and after a 
successful attempt at Marseilles is about to 
appear ip the same character at Aix. His 
name is Balestrier, and it is evident that his 
line of parts must be very limited, unless 
melo-drame opens the way to more general 

A new fashionable Journal has been com- 
menced at Naples under the title of Fic 
Tris of the Two Sicilies. \t is adorned with 


lithographic engravings. 


Madame Catalani has resigned her patent 
for L’Opera Italien, Pare she ha» found 
it less lucrative to be @ manager there th 
a performer any where, and especially in 
London. 

Tue Mammotu.—A newspaper printed 
at St. Lauis, in the Missouri territory, says, 
that Mammoths have lately 
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There has been discovered at Songeau, 
near Bayeux, a quarry of vast extent, con- 
jning numerous masses of stone, which 
will answer for lithography as well as the 
stones of Pappenheim. A specimen has 
been submitted to the examination of 
Count de Lasteyrie, who expressed himself 
highly satisfied with the delicacy and cor- 
rectness of the impression produced from 
these newly discovered stones. 


It is generally believed that the lower 
classes of people in Spain are more igno- 
rant than any in Europe. There is, how- 
ever, reason to hope that the subjects of 
that country will shortly enjoy the benefits 
of the mode of instruction so successfully 
adopted in England and France. A letter 
from a Spanish officer of distinguished rank 
contains the following :— 

“‘ T have the pleasure to inform you that 
I have just completed a Spanish translation 
of the interesting Manual of the Bell and 
Lancaster System, which I intend to lay 
before the King, in order to. obtain permis- 
sion to print it. The Marquess de P.... 
is so enthusiastic in his admiration of the 
work, that he has offered to defray the ex- 
penses of printing in order to distribute 
the copies gratis.’ 


A Provincial went lately to a bookseller’s 
shop in Paris, and enquired for M. de B—’s 
last work. ‘* Which of them do you want,” 
said the bookseller, ‘‘ we have his Discourse 
and his Thoughts.” ‘ Are they not then 
the same?’ ‘* Certainly not, Sir.” ‘ In 
that case,’ replied the Countryman, ‘ I 
will neither buy the one nor the other; I 
don’t like this difference between what one 
thinks and what one says !’ 

The new King of Sweden is a Gascon, of 
whom there are as many jests told as of the 
Irish with us. The illeweg are speci- 
mens: A Gascon said, ‘‘ I have so warlike 
an air, that when I look into a glass I am 
afraid of myself !”—Another Gascon, whose 
valet was putting on his cuirass for battle 
oae day, said to him, ‘‘ Put that on behind, 
for my heart whispers that I shall run away 
to-day.” —A third, who used to boast of his 
courage, did actually fly from the field; a 
Liegeois asked him where was his bravery ? 
“In my leg,” answered the hero.—A mes- 
senger came to a Gascon in the middle of 
the night, to inform him of the death of his 
father; ‘‘ Ah, me!” said he, ‘‘ how dread- 
fully afflicted shall I be when I awake to- 
morrow morning !” 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





The following statement is contained in 
a Paris Journal :— 

Madame de Stael’s work on the French 

Revolution will shortly appear; it forms 

volumes, and 36,000 francs have been 

for the manuscript: this has been 

ht an extraordinary price. Delille, 

who ‘derived more profit from his produc- 

tions than any modern author, sold the 
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Eneid for 16,000 francs. Blair received 
46,000 francs for a single volume of ser- 
mons; and Beaumarchais purchased for 
200,000 francs the posthumous manuscripts 
of Voltaire. The value of Madame de 
Stael’s manuscript is increased by her name, 
her reputation, and the supposition that 
she will reveal many important secrets. 
We have reason to fear, that the hopes of 
the curious will be in some measure de- 
feated. Those who have examined the 
manuscript, are of opinion that M. Necker 
is too frequently mentioned. All that can 
be said respecting that minister has already 
been submitted to the public. Some have 
extolled him to the skies, others have over- 
whelmed him with censure. He does not 
deserve to be treated in either way; by 
doing too much for one party, and too little 
for the other, he rendered himself obnoxious 
to all: he retains only a limited number of 
partisans, who look upon him as an extra- 
ordinary being. Madame de Stael repre- 
sents him in this latter point of view; she 
praises him to satiety ; and that portion of 
the new work which relates to M. Necker is 
the most wearisome and least curious of 
the whole. The manuscript was submitted 
to the examination of the police before it 
was sent to the press: some retrenchments 
have been made, and some passages al- 
tered ; but, such as it is, it well deserves 
public attention. 

Mr.W.Carey has nearly ready for press his 
Biographical Sketch of B. R. Hayden, Esq. 
the historical painter, with critical obser- 
vations on his pictures, and some notice of 
his essays in the public journals. 

Mr. Carey has also collected materials 
for a life of the late unfortunate engraver, 
John Summerfield, a pupil of Bartolozzi, 
with a critical review of his works. 





———— = 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Marcu. 


Thursday, 1\2—Thermometer from 30 to 44. 
Barometer from 29, 02 to 29, 19. 
Wind S. W. and W. 2.—A smart fall of snow 
in the morning, enough to cover the ground. 
Generally clear : sleet in the afternoon. 
Rain fallen, 275 of an inch. 
Friday, 13—Thermometer from 32 to 42. 
Barometer from 29, 46 to 29, 90. 
Wind N. and N. by W. 1—Morning cloudy ; 
the rest of the day generally clear. 
Rain fallen, 025 of an inch. 
Saturday, 14—Thermometer from 30 to 47. 
Barometer from 30, 05 to 29, 99. 
Wind S. W. }—Morning and noon clear: rain 
in the afternoon and evening: a large halo round 
the moon, its radius 23 degrees. Ice on puddles 
this morning. 
Rain fallen, 95 of an inch. 
Sunday, 15—Thermometer from 34 to 46. 
Barometer from 29, 72 to 29, 43. 
Wind S. by E. 4—A wet, unpleasant, dull day. 
Rain fallen, 075 of an inch. 
Monday, 16—Thermometer from 32 to 46. 
Barometer from 29, 54 to 29, 86. 
Wind S.W. and W. by N. 1.—Morning and 
noon cloudy, with a little rain and hail: after- 
noon p! t sunshine ; evening clear. 
Rain fallen, 05 of an inch. 








Tuesday, 17—Thermometer from 39 to 50. 
Barometer from 29, 90 to 30, 19. 

Wind W. by N. and W. by S. 1.—The sun 
rose clear; but soon became clouded with various 
clouds, and continued so through the day, with 
a little sunshine at times. 

Rain fallen, 025 of an inch. 
JF ednesday, 18—Thermometer from 39 to 52. 
Barometer from 30 26, to 30, 19. 

Wind S.W. 1.—Various clouds, which dispersed 
in the afternoon, and the sun shone at times : 
evening qzite overcast. 

Turned my land-tortoise into the ‘garden to- 
day. For a diverting account of these animals, 
see the Remarks of White of Selbourne. 

Latitude 51. 37.32. N. 
Longitude 3. 51. W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An article on the subject of the Cory- 
RIGHT Acts in our newt.—Communications 
on the important subject of PasicraPuy, or 
Universat Laneuace, and on the system 
of instructing the Blind, are also in a 
forward state. 


J. G. hints to us that we have omitted to 
notice Mr. Coleridge's Lectures, instead of 
giving a weekly Analysis of them. By a 
paragraph among the ‘ Varieties” in our 
No. 59, the Writer may observe to what 
an extent such a practice would carry us, 
and that we are absolutely compelled by our 
limits to confine such subjects to occasional 
remarks. It may also surprise our friendly 
Correspondent, to learn, that though thie 
Journal is so entirely literary, and possesses 
so extensive a literary circulation, its con- 
ductors have not even had a Prospectus of 
Mr. Colcridge’s course sent to them, nor any 
intimation of his proceedings beyond what 
has appcared in some of the daily News- 
papers. Persons connected with Literature 
and the Arts, Authors, Booksellers, Pain- 
ters, Engravers, &c. have, as long as we 
remember, complained of the inattention of 
the periodical Press to their productions— 
we can now tell them, that it is often their 
own faults. They want to be sought out to 
an extent which would defy the labours of a 
hundred Editors, and when they fail of at- 
tracting regard, as some must, they call that 
the neglect of the Press, which is owing to 
their own negligence. Our plan is on the 
most enlarged and liberal sphere—our cir- 
culation eminently entitles us to every 
mark of consideration from the classes we 
have alluded to—and, though we are re- 
strained from saying more for fear of bein 
misconstrued, as courting support which, 
thanks to the Public, we do not need, we 
may state, that in so far as the Literary 
Gazette is concerned, we have not found 
these parties (we acknowledge a multitude 
v eaceptions) so forward as they ought vo 

ave been in reciprocal attentions. Now, 
indeed, (Post bellum auvilium) they fall 
into the train, and swell the tide of success ; 
but the victory of raising ‘this Journal has 
been won with less of their aid than was due 
to their own interests. 
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